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Tue name of the public house was the 
Pegasus’s Arms. The Pegasus’s legs might 
have been more to the purpose; but, under- 
neath the winged horse upon the sign-board, 
| the Pegasus’s Arms was inscribed in Roman 

letters. Beneath that inscription again, in 
a flowing scroll, the painter had touched off 
the lines : 


Good malt makes good beer, 

Walk in, and they'll draw it here, 
Good wine makes good brandy, 

Give us a call, and you'll find it handy. 


Framed and glazed upon the wall behind 
the dingy little bar, was another Pegasus—a 
theatrical one—with real gauze let in for his 
wings, golden stars stuck on all over him, and 
his ethereal harness made of red silk. 

As it had grown too dusky without, to see 
the sign, and as it had not grown a enough 
within to see the picture, Mr. Gradgrind and 
Mr. Bounderby received no offence from these 
idealities. They followed the girl up some 
steep corner-stairs without meeting any one, 
and stopped in the dark while she went on 
for a candle. They expected every moment 
to hear Merrylegs give tongue, but the highly- 
| trained performing dog had not barked when 
| the girl and the candle appeared together. 
| Father is not in our room, sir,” she said, 
with a face of great surprise. “If you 
wouldn’t mind walking in, Ill find him 
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| directly.” 

They walked in; and Sissy, having set two 
chairs for them, sped away with a quick light 
step. It was a mean, shabbily - furnished 
room, with a bedin it. The white nightcap, 
embellished with two peacock’s feathers and 
a pigtail bolt upright, in which Signor Jupe 
had that very afternoon enlivened the varied 
performances with his chaste Shaksperian 
quips and retorts, hung upon a nail; but no 
other portion of his wardrobe, or other token 
of himself or his pursuits, was to be seen any- 
where, As to Merrylegs, that respectable 
ancestor of the highly-trained animal who 
went aboard the ark, might have been acci- 
dentally shut out of it, for any sign of a dog | 
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that was manifest to eye or ear in the Pegasus’s 
Arms, 

They heard the doors of rooms above, 
opening and shutting as Sissy went from one 
to another in quest of her father ; and presently 
they heard voices expressing surprise. She 
came bounding down again in a great hurry, 
opened a battered and mangey old hair-trunk, 
found it empty, and looked round with her 
hands clasped and her face full of terror. 

“Father must have gone down to the Booth, 
sir. I don’t know why he should go there, 
but he must be there; Ill bring him in a 
minute !” She was gone directly, without her 
bonnet ; with her long, dark, ,childish hair 
streaming behind her. 

“What does she mean!” said Mr. Grad- 
grind. “Back ina minute? It’s more than a 
mile off.” 

Before Mr. Bounderby could reply, a young 
man appeared at the door, and introducing 
himself with the words, “By your leaves, 
gentlemen!” walked in with his hands in his 
pockets. His face, close-shaven, thin, and 
sallow, was shaded by a great quantity of 
dark hair brushed into a roll all round his 
head, and parted up the centre. His legs 
were very robust, but shorter than legs of 
good proportions should have been. His 
chest and back were as much too broad, as 
his legs were too short. He was dressed in a 
Newmarket coat and tight-fitting trousers ; 
wore a shawl round his neck ; smelt of lamp- 
oil, straw, orange-peel, horses’ provender, and 
sawdust; and looked a most 1,emarkable sort 
of Centaur, compounded of the stable and the 
play-house. Wherethe one began, and the other 
ended, nobody could have told with any preci- 
sion. This gentleman was mentioned in the bills 
of the day as Mr. E. W. B. Childers, so justly 
celebrated for bis daring vaulting act as the 
Wild Huntsman of the North American 
Prairies ; in which popular performance, a 
diminutive boy with an old face, who now 
accompanied him, assisted as his infant 
son: being carried upside down over his 
father’s shoulder, by one foot, and held by 
the crown of his head, heels upwards, in 
the palm of his father’s hand, according 
to the violent paternal manner in which 
wild huntsmen may be observed to 
fondle their offspring. Made up with curls, 
wreaths, wings, white bismuth, and carmine, 
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this hopeful young person soared into so| 
pleasing a Cupid as to constitute the chief 
delight of the maternal part of the spectators ; 
but, in private, where his characteristics were 
a precocious cutaway coat and an extremely 
gruff voice, he became of the Turf, turfy. 

“By your leaves, gentlemen, * said Mr. 
E. W. B. Childers, glancing round the room. 
“Tt was you, I believe, that were wishing to 
see Jupe ” 

“Tt was,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ His 
daughter has gone to fetch him, but I can’t 
wait ; therefore, if you please, I will leave a 
message for him with you. 

“You see, my friend,” Mr. Bounderby put 
in, “we are "the kind of people who know the 
value of time, and you are the kind of people | “ 
who don’t know the value of time.” 

“T have not,” retorted Mr. Childers, after 
surveying him from head to foot, “the 
honor of knowing you ;—but if you mean that 
you can make more money of your time than 
I can of mine, I should judge from your 
appearance, that you are about right.” 

“ And when you have made it, you can keep 
it too, I should think, ” said Cupid. 

7” Kidderminster, stow that! ” said Mr. 
Childers. (Master Kidderminster was Cupid’s 
mortal name). 

“ What does he come here cheeking us for, 
then?” cried Master Kidderminster, showing 
a very irascible temperament. “ If you want 
to cheek us, pay your ochre at the doors and 
take it out.” 

“Kidderminster,” said Mr. Childers, raising 
his voice, “stow that !—Sir,” to Mr. Gr adgrind, 
“I was addressing myself to you. You may 
or you may not be aware (for perhaps you 
have not been much in the audience), that 
Jupe has missed his tip very often, or 

“ Has—what has he missed?” asked Mr. 
Gradgrind, glancing at the potent Bounderby 
for assistance. 

“ Missed his tip.” 

“Offered at the Garters four times last 
night, and never done em onee,” said Master 
Kidderminster. “Missed his tip at the banners, 
too, and was loose in his ponging.” 

“Didn’t do what he ought to do. Was 
short in his leaps and bad in his tumbling, 
Mr. Childers interpreted. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that is tip, is 
it?” 

“In a general way that’s missing his tip,” 
Mr. E. W. B. Childers answered. 

“ Nine-oils, Merrylegs, missing tips, garters, 
banners, and hie euck eh!” ejaculated 
Bounderby with his laugh of laughs. “Queer 
sort of company too, for a man who has raised 
himself.” 

“Lower yourself, then,” retorted Cupid. 
“Oh Lord! If you’ve raised yourself so high 
as all that comes to, let yourself down a bit.” 

“This is a very obtrusive lad!” said Mr. 
Gradgrind, turning, and knitting his brows 
on him. 

“We'd have had a young gentleman to 





meet you, if we had known you were coming,” » 

retorted Master Kidderminster, nothing 

abashed. “It’s a pity you don’t have a be- 

speak, being so particular. You're on the 
ight-Jeff, ain’t you?” 

“What does this unmannerly boy mean,” 
asked Mr. Gradgrind, eyeing him i in'a sort of 
desperation, “by Tight-Jeff ?” 

“There! Get out, get out!” said Mr, 
Childers, thrusting his young friend from the 
room, rather in the prairie manner. “ Tight- 
Jeff or Slack-Jeff, it don’t much signify ; it's 
only tight-rope and slack rope. You were 
going to give me a message for Jupe 1” 

“Yes, I was.’ 

wa hen, ” eontinued Mr, Childers, quickly, 

my opinion is, he will never receive it. Do 
you know much of him?” 

“T never saw the man in my life.” 

“T doubt if you ever will see him now. It’s 
pretty plain to me, he is off.” 

“Do you mean that he has deserted his 
daughter ?” 

“Ay! I mean,” said Mr. Childers, with a 
nod, “that he has cut. He was goosed last 
night, he was goosed the night before last, he 
was goosed to-day.. He has lately got in ‘the 

way of being always goosed, and he can't 
stand it.” 

“Why hashe been—so very much—Goosed?” 
asked Mr. Gradgrind, forcing the word out of 
himself, with great solemnity and reluctance, 

“His joints are turning stiff, and_he is 
getting used up,” said Childers. He has 
his points as a Cackler still, but he can't 
get a living out of them.” 

“A Cackler !” Bounderby repeated. “Here 
we go again !” 

“A speaker, if the gentleman likes it better,” 
said Mr. E. W. B. Childers, superciliously 
throwing the interpretation over his shoulder, 
and accompanying it with a shake of his long 
hair—whieh all shook at once. “Now, it's a 
remarkable fact, sir, that it cut that man 
deeper, to know that his daughter knew of 
his being goosed, than to go through with it.” 

“ Good !” ecmunael Mr. Bounderby. 
A man so fond 


“This is good, Gradgrind ! 
of his daughter, that he runs away from her ! 


’| This is devilish good! Ha! ha! Now, Il 
tell you what, young man. I haven’t always 
occupied my present station of life. I know 
what these things are. You may be astonished 
to hear it, but my mother ran away from me.” 
E. W. B. Childers replied pointedly, that 
he was not at all astonished to hear it. 
“Very well,” said Bounderby. “I was 
born in a ditch, and my mother ran away 
from me. Do I excuse her for it? No. Have 
I ever excused her for it? Not I. What do 
I call her for it? I call her probably the v 
worst woman that ever lived in the world, 
except my drunken grandmother. There’s 
no family pride about me, there’s no imagina- 
tive sentimental humbug about me. I calla 
spade a spade ; and I eall the mother of Josiah 
ee eee ee of Coketown, without any fear or 
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any favour, what I should call her if she had 
been the mother of Dick Jones of Wapping. 
So, with this man. He is a runaway rogue 
and a vagabond, that’s what he is, in English.” 

“It's all the same to me what he is or 
what he is not, whether in English or 
whether in French,” retorted Mr. E. W. 
B. Childers, facing about. “I am telling 
your friend what's the fact; if you don’t 
like to hear it, you can avail yourself of 
the open air. You give it mouth enough, 
you do; but give it mouth in your own 
building at least,” remonstrated E. W. B. | 
with stern irony. “Don’t give it mouth 
in this building, till you're called upon. 
You have got some building of your own, 
I dare say, now ?” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Mr. Bounderby, 
rattling his money and laughing. 

“Then give it mouth in your own building, 
will you, if you please?” said Childers. 
“Because this isn’t a strong building, and | 
too much of you might bring it down!” 

Eyeing Mr. Bounderby from head to foot 
again, he turned from him, as from a man 
finally disposed of, to Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Jupe sent his daughter out on an errand 
not an hour ago, and then was seen to slip) 
out himself, with his hat over his eyes and a 
bundle tied up in a handkerchief under his 
arm. She will never believe it of him; but he | 
has cut away and left her.” 

“Pray,” said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘‘ why will) 
she never believe it of him?” 

“Because those two were one. Because! 
they were never asunder. Because, up to 
this time, he seemed to dote upon her,” said 
Childers, taking a step or two to look into| 
the empty trunk. Both Mr. Childers and 
Master Kidderminster walked in a curious | 
manner; with their legs wider apart than 
the general run of men, and with a very 
knowing assumption of being stiff in the knees. 
This walk was common to all the male| 
members of Sleary’s company, and was 
understood to express, that they were always 
on horseback. 

“Poor Sissy ! Hehad better have apprenticed 
her,” said Childers, giving his hair another 
shake, as he looked up from the empty box. | 
“Now, he leaves her without anything to 
take to.” 

“It is creditable to you who have never! 
been apprenticed, to express that opinion,” | 
Siateed Mr. Gradgrind, approvingly. 

“J never apprenticed? 1 was apprenticed 
when I was seven year old.” 

“Oh! Indeed?” said Mr. Gradgrind, | 
rather resentfully, as having been defrauded 
of his good opinion. “I was not aware of) 
its being the custom to apprentice young 
persons to re 

“Tdleness,” Mr. Bounderby put in with a 
loud laugh. “No, by the Lord Harry! 
Nor I!” 

“Her father always had it in his. head,” 
resumed Childers, feigning unconsciousness | 








of Mr. Bounderby’s existence, “that she was 


ito be taught the deuce-and-all of education, 


How it got into his head, I can’t say ; I can 
only say that it never got out. He has been 
picking up a bit of reading for her, here 
aud a bit of writing tor her, there—and a bit 
of eyphering for her, somewhere else—these 
seven years,” 

Mr. E. W. B. Childers took one of his hands 
out of his pockets, stroked his face and chin, 


}and looked, with a good deal of doubt anda 


From the 


little — at Mr. Gradgrind. 
1ad sought to conciliate that gentle« 


first he 


| man, for the sake of the deserted girl. 


“When Sissy got into the school here,” he 
pursued, “ her father was as pleased as Punch, 
I couldn’t altogether make out why, myself, 
as we were not statiouary here, being but 
comers and goers anywhere. I suppose, 
however, he had this move in his mind—he 
was always half cracked—and then considered 
her provided for. If you should happen to 
have looked in to-night, for the purpose of 
telling him that you were going to do her any 
little service,” said Mr. Childers, stroking 
his face again, and repeating his look, “it 
would be very fortunate and well timed; 
very fortunate and well timed.” 

“On the contrary,’ returned Mr. Grad- 
grind. “I came to tell him that her con« 
nexions made her net an object for the school, 
and that she must not attend any more, 
Still, if her father really has left her, without 
any connivance on her part—Bounderby, let 
me have a word with you.” 

Upon this, Mr. Childers politely betook 
himself, with his equestrian walk, to the 
landing outside the door, and there stood 
stroking his face and softly whistling. While 
thus engaged, he overheard such phrases in 
Mr. Bounderby’s voice, as“ No, J say no, 
I advise you not. I say by no means” 
While, from Mr. Gradgrind, he heard in his 
much lower tone the words, “ But even as an 
example to Louisa, of what this pursuit which 
has been the subjects of a vulgar curiosity, leads 
to and ends in. Think of it, Bounderby, in 
that point of view.” 

Meanwhile, the various members of Sleary’s 
company gradually gathered together from 
the upper regions, where they were quartered, 
and, from standing about, talking in low 
voices to one another and to Mr. Childers, 
gradually insinuated themselves and him into 


itheroom. There were two or three handsome 


young women among them, with their two or 
three husbands, and their two or three 
mothers, and their eight or nine little chil- 
dren, who did the fairy business when re- 
quired. The father of one of the families was 
in the habit of balancing the father of another 
ot the families on the top of a great pole ; the 
father of a third family often made a pyramid 
of both those fathers, with Master Kidder- 
minster for the apex, and himself for the base ; 
all the fathers could dance upon rollin 

casks, stand wpon bottles, catch knives an 
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balls, twirl hand-basins, ride upon anything, | tied on a horse at two years old, and had 


jump over everything, and stick at nothing. 
All the mothers could (and did) dance, upon the 
slack wire and the tight rope, and perform 
rapid acts on bare-backed steeds ; none of them 
were at all particular in respect of showing 
their legs ; and one of them, alone in a Greek 
chariot, drove six in hand into every town 
they cameto. They all assumed to be mighty 
rakish and knowing, they were not very tidy 
in their private dresses, they were not at all 
orderly in their domestic arrangements, and 
the combined literature of the whole company 
would have produced but a poor letter on any 
subject. Yet there was a remarkable gentle- 
ness and childishness about these people, a 
special inaptitude for any kind of sharp 
practice, and an untiring readiness to help 
and pity one another, deserving, often of 
as much respect, and always of as much 
generous construction, as the every-day vir- 
tues of any class of people in the world. 

Last of all appeared Mr. Sleary: a stout 
man as already mentioned, with one fixed eye 
and one loose eye, a voice (if it can be called 


so) like the efforts of a broken old pair of 


bellows, a flabby surface, and a muddled head 
which was never sober and never drunk. 
“Thquire!” said Mr, Sleary, who was 
troubled with asthma, and whose breath came 
far too thick and heavy for the letter s, 
“ Your thervant ! 


bithnith, thith ith. You’ve heard of my 


Clown and hith dog being thuppothed to have 
morrithed ?” 

Headdressed Mr. Gradgrind, who answered 
“Yes.” 

“Well Thquire,” he returned, taking off 





Thith ith a bad piethe of 


made a will at twelve, which she always 
carried about with her, expressive of her 
dying desire to be drawn to the grave by the 
two piebald ponies—cried “Father, hush ! 
she has come back !” Then came Sissy Jupe, 
running into the room as she had run out of 
it. And when she saw them all assembled, 
and saw their looks, and saw no father there, 
she broke into a most deplorable cry, and took 
refuge on the bosom of the most accomplished 
tight-rope lady (herself in the family way), 
who knelt down on the floor to nurse her, and 
to weep over her. 

“Ith an infernal thame, upon my thoul it 
ith,” said Sleary. 

“O my dear father, my good kind father, 
where are you gone? You are gone to try 
to do me some good, I know! You are gone 
away for my sake, I am sure. And how 
miserable and helpless you will be without 
me, poor, poor father, until you come back !” 
It was so pathetic to hear her saying many 
things of this kind, with her face turned 
upward, and her arms stretched out as if she 
were trying to stop his departing shadow and 
embrace it, that no one spoke a word until 
Mr. Bounderby (growing impatient) took the 
case in hand. 

“Now, good people all,” said he, “ this is 
wanton waste of time. Let the girl understand 
the fact. Let her take it from me, if you 
like, who have been run away from, myself. 
Here, what’s your name! Your father has 
absconded—deserted you—and you mustn’t 
expect to see him again as long as you live.” 

They cared so little for plain Fact, these 
people, and were in that advanced state of 





his hat, and rubbing the lining with his|degeneracy on the subject, that instead of 
pocket-handkerchief, which he kept inside it| being impressed by the speaker's strong 


for the panpenk “Ith it your intentionth to | common sense, they took it in extraordinary 
do anything for the poor girl, Thquire ?” |dudgeon. The men muttered “Shame!” and 
“T shall have something to propose to her|the women “Brute!” and Sleary, in some 
when she comes back,” said Mr. Gradgrind. | haste, communicated the following hint, apart 
“Glad to hear it, Thquire. Not that I|to Mr. Bounderby. 
want to get rid of the child, any more than I! “Itell you what, Thquire. To thpeak plain 
want to thtand in her way. I’m willing to|to you, my opinion ith that you had better 
take her prentith, though at her age ith late. | cut it thort, and drop it. They’re a very good 
My voithe ith a little huthky, Thquire, and | natur’d people, my people, but they’re accuth- 
not eathy heard by them ath don’t know me ; | tomed to be quick in their movementh ; and 
but if you’d been chilled and heated, heated | if you don’t act upon my advithe, I’m damned 
and chilled, chilled and heated, in the ring|if I don’t believe they’ll pith you out o’ 


when you wath young, ath often ath I have} winder.” 
been, your voithe would ’nt have lathted out, 
Thquire, no more than mine.” 

“T dare say not,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“What thall it be, Thquire, while you 
wait? Thall it be Therry? Give it a name, 
Thquire !” said Mr. Sleary, with hospitable 
ease. 

“Nothing for me, I thank you,” said Mr. 
Gradgrind. 

“Don’t thay nothing, Thquire. What doth 
your friend thay? If you have'nt took your 
feed yet, have a glath of bitterth.” 

Here his daughter Josephine—a pretty 
fair-haired girl of eighteen, who had been 


Mr. Bounderby being restrained by this 
mild suggestion, Mr. Gradgrind found an — 
opening for his eminently practical exposition 
of the subject. 

“It is of no moment,” said he, “whether 
this person is to be expected back at any 
time, or the contrary. He is gone away, an 
there is no present expectation of his return. 
That, I believe, is agreed on all hands.” 

“Thiath agreed, Thquire. Thtick to that !” 
From Sleary. 

“Well then. I, who came here to inform 
the father of the poor girl, Jupe, that she 
could not be received at the school any more, 
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in consequence of there being practical ob- 
jections, into which I need not enter, to the 
reception there of the children of persons so 
employed, am prepared in these altered cir- 
cumstances tomakea proposal. I am willing 
to take charge of you, Jupe, and to educate 
you, and provide for you. The only condition 
(over and above your good behaviour) I make 
is, that you decide now, at once, whether to 
accompany me or remain here. Also, that if 
you accompany me now, it is understood that 
you communicate no more with any of your 
friends, who are here present. These obser- 
vations comprise the whole of the case.” 

“At the thame time,” said Sleary, “I 
mutht put in my word, Thquire, tho that both 
thides of the banner may be equally theen. 
If you like, Thethilia, to be prentitht, you 
know the natur of the work and you know 

our companionth. Emma Gordon, in whothe 

p you’re a lyin’ at prethent, would be a 
mother to you, and Joth’phine would be a 
thithter to you. I don’t pretend to be of the 
angel breed mythelf, and I dont thay but 
what, when you mith’d your tip, yeu’ find 
me cut up rough, and thwear a oath or two at 
you. But what I thay, Thquire, ith, that good 
tempered or bad tempered I never did a 
horthe a injury yet, no more than thwearing at 
him went, and that I don’t expect I thall begin 
otherwithe at my time of life, with a rider. 
I never wath muth of a Cackler, Thquire, and 
I have thed my thay.” 

The latter part of this speech was addressed 
to Mr. Gradgrind, who received it with a grave 
inclination of his head, and then remarked. 

“The only observation I will make to you 
Jupe, in the way of influencing your decision, 
is, that it is highly desirable to have a sound 
—— education, and that even your father 

imself (from what I understand) appears, 
on your behalf, to have known and felt that 
much,” 

The last words had a visible effect upon her. 
She stopped in her wild crying, a little de- 
tached herself from Emma Gordon, and turned 
her face full upon her patron. The whole 
company perceived the force of the change, 
and drew a long breath together, that plainly 
said, “she will go!” 

“ Be sure you know your own mind, Jupe,” 
Mr. Gradgrind cautioned her ; “ I say no more. 
Be sure you know your own mind !” 

“When father comes back,” cried the girl, 
bursting into tears again after a minute’s 
silence, “how will he ever find me if I go 
away!” 

“ You may be quite at ease,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind, calmly ; he worked out the whole matter 
like a sum ; “ you may be quite at ease, Jupe, 
on that score. In such a case, your father, I 
apprehend, must find out Mr. ——” 

“Thleary. Thath my name, Thquire. Not 
athamed of it. Known all over England, and 
alwayth paythe ith way.” 

“Must find out Mr. Sleary, who would then 
let him know where you went. I should have 
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no power of keeping you against his wish, and 
he would have no difficulty, at any time, in 
finding Mr? Thomas Gradgrind of Coketown, 
I am well known.” 

“ Well known,” assented Mr. Sleary, rolling 
his loose eye. “You’re one of the thort, 
Thquire, that keepth a prethious thight of 
money out of the houthe. But never mind that 
at ee 

here was another silence ; and then she 
exclaimed, sobbing with her hands before her 
face, “Oh give me my clothes, give me 
clothes, and let me go away before I break 
my heart!” 

The women sadly bestirred themselves to 
get the clothes together—it was soon done, 
for they were not many—and to pack them 
in a basket which had often travelled with 
them. Sissy sat all the time, upon the ground, 
still sobbing and covering her eyes. Mr, 
Gradgrind and his friend Bounderby stood 
near the door, ready to take her away. Mr, 
Sleary stood in the middle of the room, with 
the male members of the company about him, 
exactly as he would have stood in the centre 
of the ring during his daughter Josephine’s per- 
formance. He wanted nothing but his ohh 

The basket packed in silence, they brought 
her bonnet to her, and smoothed her disor- 
dered hair, and put it on. Then they pressed 
about her, and bent over her in very natural 
attitudes, kissing and embracing her ; and 
brought the children to take leave of her; 
and were a tender-hearted, simple, foolish set 
of women altogether. 

“Now, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “If 
you are quite determined, come ! ” 

But she had to take her farewell of the male 
part of the company yet, and every one of 
them had to unfold his arms (for they all 
assumed the professional attitude when they 
found themselves near Sleary), and give her a 

arting kiss—Master Kidderminster excepted 
in whose young nature there was an original 
flavour of the misanthrope, who was also 
known to have harboured matrimonial views, 
and who moodily withdrew. Mr. Sleary was 
reserved until the last. Opening his arms 
wide he took her by both her hands, and would 
have sprung her up and down, after the riding- 
master manner of congratulating young ladies 
on their dismounting from a rapid act ; but 
there was no rebound in Sissy, and she only 
stood before him crying. 

“Good bye, my dear!” said Sleary. “You'll 
make your fortun, I hope, and none of our 
poor folkth will ever trouble you, I’ll pound it, 
I with your father hadn’t taken hith dog with 
him ; ith a ill-conwenienth to have the dog 
out of the billth. But on thecond thoughth, 
he wouldn’t have performed without hith 


mathter, tho ith ath broad ath ith long!” 
With that, he regarded her attentively with 
his fixed eye, surveyed his nr with the 


loose one, kissed her, shook his head, and 
handed her to Mr. Gradgrind as toa horse. 
“ There the ith, Thquire,” he said, sweeping 
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her with a professional glance as if she were 
being adjusted in her seat, “and the’ll do you | 


Good bye Thethilia ! ” 


juthtithe. 
Good bye Sissy!” 


“Good bye Cecilia!” 
“God bless you dear!” 
from all the room. 


But the riding-master eye had observed | 
the bottle of the nine oils in her bosom, and | 


he now interposed with “ Leave the bottle, my 


dear ; ith large to carry ; it will be of no uthe | 


to you now. Give it to me!” 

“No, no!” she said, in another burst of 
tears. “Oh no! Pray let me keep it for 
father till he comes back! He will want it, 
when he comes back. He had never thought 
of going away, when he sent me for it. I 
must keep it for him, if you please!” 

“Tho be it, my dear. (You thee how it 
ith, Thquire !) Farewell, Thethilia! My latht 
wordth to you ith thith, Thtick to the 
termth of your engagement, be obedient to 
the Thquire, and forget uth. But if, when 
you're grown up and married and well off, 

ou come upon any horthe-riding ever, don’t 
be hard upon it, don’t be croth with it, give 
it a Bethpeak if you can, and think you might 
do wurth. People mutht be amuthed, Thquire, 
thomehow,” continued Sleary, rendered more 
pursy than ever, by so much talking ; “ they 
can’t be alwayth a working, nor yet they can’t 
be alwayth a learning. Make the betht of uth: 
not the wurtht. I’ve got my living out of the 
horthe-riding all my life, I on ; but I con- 
thider that 1 lay down the philothophy of the 
thubject when I thay to you, Thquire, make 
the betht of uth: not the wurtht |” 

The Sleary philosophy was propounded as 
they went down stairs; and the fixed eye of 
Philosophy—and its rolling eye, too—soon 
lost the three figures and the basket in the 
darkness of the street. 


OUT IN THE DESERT. 


Tere is no word which suggests more 
wague and horrible ideas than the Desert. 
We are prone, rather from the impressions 
left. by classical writers and poets than from 
exact geographical study, to imagine it as a sea 
of sand, now stretching in level uniformity on 
every side to a circular horizon, now raised 
as it were into white billows by the wind. 
There are places to which such a deseription 
would apply; and the writer of this page 
has himself passed over limited expanses 
where he could discover no landmark, — 
nothing to guide his steps, and where it was 
easier to navigate, if that expression may be 
used, at night, when the stars had taken up 
their immutable stations, than by the dazzling 
light of day. 

But, in general, the Desert is far less 
dreary and dismal than this. Even that 
broad belt of country, so long indicated 
by a cloud of dots in our maps, extending 
between the Barbary States and the Black 
Kingdoms of Central Africa, is full of resting- 
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places, though small, and in this way only 
can we account for the fact, that as far ag 
history or tradition takes us back, we hear of 
earavan routes crossing it in every direction, 
with regular stations and places of rendezvous, 
There are difficulties and dangers to be over- 
come certainly; but imagination is a great 
coward, and requires to be comforted by 
science, Wonderful was the story of the 
Bimoom; but, although a recent traveller 
persuaded himself that he saw water boi} 
beneath its influence, two-thirds of what we 
hear of it may be ranked with the marvels of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Yet there is something fascinating in the 
way in which the Orientals tell of the perils 
of desert-travelling, especially when we know 
that however those perils may have been 
exaggerated, they have a real existence after 
all, that lives have been lost, that whole cara- 
vans have truly “foundered ” in a sea of sand, 
and that every difficult traject is strewed with 
bones, not always of camels. Although, there- 
fore, after some time spent in the Libyan 
waste, I had begun to look upon it as a very 
comfortable sort of place indeed—the chances 
of dying by thirst or heat, or frays with | 
robbers, not always suggesting themselves— 
yet, when I left a well announced as the last | 
for four days, a slight feeling of awe seemed | 
not inappropriate. Silence prevailed in the | 
caravan for some time—all my companions 
being in the same mood of mind. 

There are several sorts of caravans or | 
Kafilas. Ours was composed simply of travel- | 
lers ; and it is worth while saying a word or 
two of its economy, in order that readers | 
accustomed to a rather more expeditious | 
mode of proceeding may be enabled to realise 
the slowness of our progress. . We had with | 
us nine camels to carry baggage, provisions, 
and water for nine men ; whilst for “eques- 
trian” purposes we had six animals which 
we rather vulgarly designated Jerusalem 
ponies. The four travellers walked or rode 
as they chose ; their two servants generally 
walked ; whilst the escort of three Bedouins 
shuffled along in their slippers or climbed up 
and sat between the water-skins or on the 
tent-gear. Our average rate of progress 
was two miles and a half per hour; for 
whatever was gained by pushing forward at 
a more rapid rate, was sure to be lost after- 
wards by idling on the way. When the 
country was absolutely arid we went steadily 
on in a compact body; but oceasionally in 
the beds of valleys or in almost imperecep- 
tible hollows in the plain were expanses 
covered by a growth of dwarf plants with 
more weed than leaf, or even by spare 
thickets of rather lively green. Then the 
| camels stretched down their long necks, now 
| to one side, now to the other ; not absolutely 
| stopping but pausing to snatch mouthfuls, 
which they munched as they went. If they 
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| were denied the 
lthey would soon 


vilege, say the Bedouins, 
exhausted and unable to 
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continue work, It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the camel carries water for others 
than itself ; and that only at copious wells is 
it allowed to drink. 

The donkeys by their nature claimed better 
treatment ; and generally, when we halted 
about evening time, a tin tray of water was 
put under their noses. Sometimes, it is true, 
they had to be satisfied with no more than a 
draught once in forty-eight hours ; and then, 
poor things, they drooped, and we were obliged 
to dismount and walk with their halters round 
ourarms. The rate at which a donkey travels 
is about four miles to the hour; so that when 
our animals were well refreshed we used to 
ride on ahead and wait for the slow moving 
caravan, enjoying our pipes, and sometimes 
even making coffee, though rarely could a 
patch of shade be found. 

We were in motion at all hours of the day 
and night. Whenever possible, we halted at 
twelve, and rested till the assez, or about 
three. Then we proceeded until sunset; and, 
halting again, waited one, two, or three hours 
for the rising of the moon, by favour of which 
we completed our task. For every day it was 
necessary to get over so much space, and any 
failure, we knew, might lead to disaster. 
There can be no dallying by the way in the 
Desert. Water is taken in only for a definite 
number of days; and the Bedouins are so 
chary of their camels, that they almost always 
miscalculate on the wrong side, and prepare 
for a short period of suffering before the end 
of the journey. On one occasion I remember 
that, in order to advance more rapidly, they 
actually emptied out a small supply we had 
left, so that we were compelled to toil on, 
beneath a sun that raised our thermometer to 
above a hundred in the tent, for eight, hours 
without one single drop to wet ‘our: parched 
lips withal, » There waa well ahead. What 
mattered a little suffering, if the camels were 
eased of a few pounds weight? We arrived, 
and were denied water by the Arabs during 
a tedious parley. But the warning was 
thrown away. The Desert has its routine ; 
and on no single occasion, I believe, was a 
sufficient supply laid in. 

On the particular occasion of which I speak 
a rather serious ground of alarm had been 
suggested. Some of the water-skins were 
not so solid as they might be; and it was 
possible that in the course of four or five days 
they might run dry. The danger was as 
great as that of a ship springing a leak a 
thousand miles from land. Should we be left 
without anything to drink in the midst of the 
rocky range we had to traverse, there were 
few chances of safety for even a remnant of 
the party. However, we were off; and it 
was best not to allow the mind to dwell on 
all possible dangers. In an hour or so we got 
rid of the seriousness, it could scarcely be 
called gloom, that had come over us; and 
regained the somewhat reckless confidence by 
which we had been, until then, upheld. 
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The aspect of the Desert in that particular 
spot was somewhat dreary. The ground over 
| which we moved was nearly level; but on 
either hand were low stony ridges that 
opened here and there, and allowed us to see 
similar ridges beyond. Grey lady-birds, but- 
terflies of small size and sombre colour, and 
lizards that darted to and fro, were the only 
living things that presented themselves ; but 
as I have said, there were now and then 
patches of meagre vegetation. Night at 
length came on; but for some reason or 
other our guides, instead of as usual waiting 
for the moon, lighted a lantern and endea- 
voured to follow the track by its means. 
Presently they hesitated, stopped, went on 
again, laid their heads together, separated on 
either hand, shouted one to the other ; and at 
last when we, uncertain and anxious, halted 
and called for an explanation, they admitted 
that they had lost their way and were per- 
fectly unable to determine whether we ought 
to advance or to retreat, to turn to the right 
hand or to the left. Would it not be best to 
stop and wait for the moon? The position 


|was exposed; and a cold bleak wind had 


begun to blow. We moved on a little further, 
and at length it was resolved to spread the 
mat—no one talked of setting up the tent— 
and watch or sleep until morning came. 

The Bedouins did not then explain the rea~ 
son of their unusual anxiety. We afterwards 
learned that there was only one pass through 
the range of rocks that lay between us and 
our place of destination, and that, once the 
marked track missed, there existed no means 
of making what seamen term “a good fall.” 
However, we were quite certain that things 
had gone very wrong indeed ; and those who 
had most gaily made light of the dangers of 
the desert—going to the extreme of repre- 





senting them as no greater than those which 
may be encountered in an omnibus ride from 
Pimlico to the Bank—now began to feel peni- 
tent and humble. There is nothing we regret 
so much as the insults we have foolishly 
heaped on peril when it really presents itself. 
The French peasant who had threatened to 
take Satan by the nose, merely oe his hat 
when that tleman appeared. or my 
part, I tried to persuade cenit that I had 
been more reasonable than my companions ; 
and did continue to recollect that I had ex- 
postulated with —— when he audaciously 
sneered at the words of the poet— 


‘¢ Sad was the hour and luckless was the day, 
When first from Shiraz walls I bent my way.” 


The real state of the ease was this: we 
might utterly fail in falling into the track 
again, such things having occurred, however 
unlikely it might seem, seeing that we could 
not have diverged above a mile ; or we might 
only succeed after we had exhausted a con- 
siderable portion of our supply of water, 
which might involve great privation towards 
the end of the journey, or the necessity of 
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falling back upon the well which we had 
drained, and near which we had met with 
rather a hostile reception. The mildest pos- 
sibility was unpleasant ; and we sat on our 
mat pensive and somewhat desponding. 

It is on such occasions that man exhibits 
the wonderful power he possesses of self-tor- 
ture. Instead of sleeping off his cares, one of 
our servants, huddling under a great basket 
of provisions, began to relate a terrible desert 
adventure. He said that a long time ago, a 
caravan of slaves, ivory, and gold-dust, left 
some distant country—no matter what, it was 
very far off—and journeyed towards the land 
of Egypt. After seventeen days it came toa 
well, which the perverse narrator described 
so graphically that I knew that he was draw- 
ing from his morning experience. Here the 
caravan halted to rest during the heat of the 
day ; but when night came on, the guards 
lighted torches—he would have said lanterns 
if he dared—and moving ahead, led the long 

ile of camels and pedestrians into the Black 
Doent. On all sides rose huge hills of ebony 
—pleasant things to hear of, for we were now 
in fairy-land, and no ominous application 
seemed possible. The red lights flared, the 
caravan steadily pursued its way. But sud- 
denly there was confusion; and it was 
announced that the track could no longer be 
seen. 

The merchants at once gave themselves 
up for lost ; for tradition said that there were 
demons in those parts who were not permitted 
to touch travellers so long as they pursued 
the beaten path, but to whom all who strayed 
were devoted as victims. Abu Salah, the prin- 
cipal owner of the caravan, at once suggested 
that the whole party should prepare to meet 
death ; and began to pronounce sentences of 
manumission to his slaves. Even Mussulmans 
have a secret consciousness that to keep a 


man in bondage is to sin. The other slave-|_, 


owners followed his example ; so that when 
morning dawned all that were in peril were 
at least free souls. What consolation this 
can have been to the wretched beings who 
had been taken there, in obedience to and in 
the service of their masters, who can say ? 


The entire company wandered on until | 


they came toa plain of sand, beyond which, 
some who climbed upon. rocks said they be- 
held a lake, and trees, and houses. Upon 
this there was a wild cry and a general rush 
forward. The camels were urged on as fast 
as their drivers could induce them to move ; 
and some of the slave-dealers began to cast 
covetous eyes on the slaves who had so lately 
been their property. 

Now it happened that among the captives 
who had been manumitted was a young man 
named Hassan, and a girl named Zara. 
During captivity, they had suffered side by 
side, and had loved. When accordingly 
Hassan saw the caravan rushing heedlessly into 
the plain, he said to himself: “ If it be true 
that there is safety yonder, our freedom may 
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be taken from us again. It is better to 
perish.” So he caught Zara by the skirt of 
her single garment, and told her to stay. 

“ And die ?” she said. 

“With me,” he replied. 

She sat down upon the ground—he sitting 
beside her—and began to braid her hair, 
which had become disordered during their 
long journey. In a little while the crowd 
of men and animals disappeared amidst the 
dust which they themselves had raised, and 
the murmur which they sent up gradually 
died away. 

Hassan then bade Zara arise and follow 
him, trusting in God, who might perhaps lead 
them back to their own country. Almost 
immediately they found the track by which 
they had come; and, retracing their ste 
reached the well which they had quitted the 
previous day. Here they were received by 
some Bedouins; and here they changed 
their minds as to their destination. An 
Egyptian cannot understand that any one 
can by preference go to any country but to 
his own, and to Cairo accordingly Hassan and 
Zara repaired, After much toil and much 
suffering from thirst, they reached the city ot 
the conference ; and, being free, prospered. 

But what of the caravan? Centuries after- 

wards, some merchants were passing alo 
the same track. A steady wind had blown al 
night long ; and they were fearful lest their 
land-mark might be covered. Suddenly 
they beheld what seemed a vast caravan 
moving to their right. They stopped ; and 
the others stood still. They advanced ; and 
lo! they beheld a caravan of skeletons. Some 
of the ghastly company—Arabs do not pause 
to explain such phenomena,—were on their 
camels ; some on foot ; but all exactly in the 
position they had occupied when the sand had 
been blown over them. 
The merchants were at first awe-struck; 
but, soon recovering themselves, began 
to examine the wares of their deceased 
predecessors, and found them to be of ines- 
timable value. They threw away all their 
own merchandise, and loaded their camels 
with gold and ivory, regretting that they 
had not a thousand camels more. Then they 
departed, determining to return from the 
nearest place of safety. They did so; but 
the wind had again blown; the skeleton 
caravan had been once more overwhelmed, and 
never since has any trace thereof been dis- 
covered. 

Such was the story which regaled our ears 
before we slept that night. Next morni 
we looked eagerly for the track ; and, by g 
fortune, found it in a few hours, Then we 
laughed at our doubts and fears ; recovered 
the elasticity of spirits necessary on such & 
journey ; and proceeded steadily towards the 

loomy defile of which we were in search. 

o further accident hindered our march; 
and, on the morning of the fifth day, with 
empty water-skins, but cheerful faces, we 
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crowded up to the edge of the precipice from 
which we obtained our first view of the 
Oasis of Garah. 


IDIOTS AGAIN. 


PeorLE whose ancestors came in at the 
Conquest, are apt to have one idea over- 
ruling all others—that nobody is worthy of 
their alliance whose ancestors did not come 
in at the Conquest. Of course, this has been 
an idea ever since the Conquest began to be 
considered an old event; and, of course, 
there have been fewer and fewer families 
who had a right to it. Of course, also, those 
families have intermarried, and the inter- 
marriage has been more and more restricted. 
Another “of course” follows, on which we 
need not enlarge. Everybody knows the 
consequences of prolonged intermarriages 
between any sort of people who are few 
enough to be almost all blood relations. 
world was shocked and grieved, some years 
since, at the oldest baronage in England 
“going out at the ace of diamonds” —expiring 
in the disgrace of cheating at cards. The 
world ought to be quite as much shocked and 
ieved at seeing—what has been seen, and may 
seen again—the honours of the same ancient 
birth being extinguished in a lunatic asylum. 

It used to be thought a very religious 
and beautiful thing (it certainly was the 
easiest thing) to say that it pleased God to 
send idiots, and other defective or diseased 
children, to try and discipline their parents 
by affliction, and so on; but religious physi- 
cians now tell us (showing reason for what 
they say) that there is something very like 
blasphemy in talking so,—in imputing to 
Providence the sufferings which we bring 
upon ourselves, precisely by disobedience to 
the great natural laws which it is the best 
piety to obey. It is a common saying, that 
families who intermarry too often, die out ; 
but no account is taken of the miseries which 
precede that dying out. Those miseries of 
disease of body and mind are ascribed to 
Providence, as if Providence had not given 
us abundant warning to avoid them! Dr. 
Howe, the wise and benevolent teacher of 
Laura Bridgman, says, in his Report on 
Idiotey in Massachusetts, that “the law against 
the marriage of relatives is made out as clearly 
as though it were written on tables of stone.” 
He gives his reasons for saying so ; and of those 
reasons, the following sample will, we think, 
be enough. When the tables of health and 
disease were compiled for Massachusetts, a 
few years ago, the following was found to be 
the state of seventeen families, where the 
father and mother were related by blood.* 
Some of the parents were unhealthy, and 
some were intemperate— but to set against 
this disadvantage to begin with, there is the 
fact, that the evil consequences of such inter- 
marriage very often do not appear until the 


* Dr. Howe's Report on Idiotey, 1848. P. 90, 
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second generation, or even later. However in 
these seventeen households there were ninety- 
five children. What were these children 
like? Imagine a school of ninety - five 
children, of all ages, or the children of a 
hamlet at play, and think what the little 
crowd would look like; and then read this! 
Of these ninety-five children, one was a 
dwarf. Well, that might easily be. One 
was deaf. Well, no great wonder in that. 
Twelve were scrofulous. That is a large 
number, certainly ; but scrofula is sadly 
common, and especially in unhealthy situ- 
ations, Well, but rorTy-rouR were IDIOTS, 
Of all the long and weary pains of mind 
to which the unselfish can be subject, we 
know of none so terrible as that of the 
mother attaining the certainty that her child 
is an idiot. Reviewing the whole case as we 
have ourselves observed it, it seems to us an 
affliction made tolerable only by its gradual 
| growth, and the length of years over which 
it is spread. How sweet was the prospect of 
the little one coming—not only in the sacred 
anticipations of the parents, but when the 
elder children were told, in quiet, joyful 
moments of confidence, that there would be a 
baby in the house by-and-by! And when it 
came, how amiable, and helpful, and happy 
everybody was—keeping the house quiet for 
the mother’s sake, and wondering at the 
baby, and not minding any irregularity or 
little uncomfortableness while the mother 
was upstairs, Perhaps there was a wager 
that baby would “take notice,” turn its eyes: 
to a bright watch, or spoon, or looking-glass, 
at the end of ten days or a fortnight, and the 
wager was lost. Here, perhaps, was the first. 
faint indication. But it would not be thought. 
much of, the child was so very young! As 
the weeks pass, however, and still the child 
takes no notice, a sick misgiving sometimes 
enters the mother’s mind—a dread of she 
does not know what, but it does not last 
long. You may trust a mother for finding 
out charms and promise of one sort or another 
in her baby—be it what it may. Time goes 
on; and the singularity is apparent that the 
baby makes no response to anything. He is 
not deaf. Very distant street music pro- 
bably causes a kind of quiver through his 
whole frame. He sees very well. He cer- 
tainly is aware of the flies which are per- 
forming minuets and reels between him and 
the ceiling. As for his other senses, there 
never was anything like his keenness of smell 
and taste. He is ravenous for food—even 
already unpleasantly so ; but excessively diffi- 
cult to please. The terrible thing is his still 
taking no notice. His mother longs to feel 
the clasp of his arms round her neck ; but 
her fondlings receive no return. His arm 
hangs lax over her shoulder. She longs for 
a look from him, and lays him back on her 
lap, hoping that they may look into each 
‘other’s eyes; but he looks at nobody. All 
| his life long nobody will ever meet his eyes ; 
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and neither in that way nor any other way will | 
his mind. expressly meet that of anybody else. 
When he doesat length look at anything, it! 
is at his own hand. He spreads the fingers, | 
and holds up the hand close before his face, 
and moves his head from side to side. At first, | 
the mother and the rest laugh, and call it a 
baby trick ; but after a time the laughter is) 
rather forced, and they begin to wish he) 
would not do so, We once saw a child on 
her mother’s lap laughing at the spinning of) 
2 half-crown on the table, when, in an in-| 
stant, the mother put the little creature 
down—almost threw her down on the carpet, | 
with. an expression of anguish in her face 
perfectly astonishing. The child had chanced | 
to hold up her open hand before her face in | 
her merry fidget ; and the mother, who had | 
watched over an idiot brother from her youth | 
up, could not bear that terrible token,although 
in this case it was a mere accident. 

The wearing uncertainty of many years 
succeeds. the infancy. The ignorant notions 
of idiotcy that prevailed before we knew even 
the little that we yet know of the brain, pre- 
vent the parents recognising the real state of | 
the ease. The old legal accounts of idiotcy, 
and the old suppositions of what it is, are 
very unlike what they see. The child ought 


not, according to legal definition, to know his | 


own name, but he certainly does ; for when 
his own plate or cup is declared to be ready, 
he rushes to it. He ought not to be able, by | 
law, “ to know letters ;” yet he cam read, and 
even write, perhaps, although nobody can tell | 
how he learned, for he never seemed to attend 
when taught. It was just as if his fingers 
and tongue went of themselves, while his 
mind: was-:in the moon. Again, the law de- 
clared anybody an idiot “who could not count 
twenty pence;.” whereas, this boy seems, in| 
some unaccountable way, to know more about 
sums (of money and of everything else) than 
anybody in the family. He does not want to 
learn. figures, his arithmetic is strong with- 
out. them,.and always instantaneously ready. 
Of course we do not mean.that every idiot has 
these particular powers. Many cannot speak ; 
more: cannot read. But almost every one of 
the thousands of idiots in England has some 
power that the legal definition: declares him | 
not to have, and that popular prejudice will 
not believe. Thus does. the mother go on 
from year to year, hardly admitting that her 
boy is “deficient,” and quite sure that he is 
not am idiot—there being some things in 
which. he is:so very clever ! 
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The great improvement in the treatment 
of idiots and lunatics since science began. to 
throw light on the separate organisation of the 
human faculties, is one of the most striking 
instances in all humanexperience of the prac- 
tical blessedness induced by knowledge. In a 
former paper of this journal an account. was: 
given* of the way in which, by beneficent 


* Vol. VI. pp.313—317, 
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training, the apparent faculties of idiotsare 
made to bring out the latent ones, and the 
strong powers to exercise the weaker, until the 
whole class are found te be capable of a cul- 


|tivation never dreamed of in the old days 


when the name Inior swallowed up all the 
rights and all the chances of the unfortunate 
creature who was so described. In those 
days the mother might well deny the de. 


|scription, and refuse the term. She would 


point to the wonderful faculty her child had 
in some one direction, and admit no more 
than that he was “not like other children.” 
Well, this is enough. She need not be 
If her Harry is “not like 
other children,” that is enough for his own 
training, and that of the rest of the house- 
hold. 

A training it may be truly called for them 
all, from the father to the kitchen-maid. The 
house that has an idiot in it can never be like 
any other. The discipline is very painful, 
but, when well conducted and borne, it is 
wonderfully beautiful. Harry spoils things, 
probably : cuts with scissors whatever can be 
cut—the leaves of books, the daily news 
paper, the new shirt his mother is maki 
the doll’s arm, the rigging of the boat his 
brother has been fitting up for a week, the 
maid’s cap ribbon, his father’s silk purse. It 
would be barbarous to take scissors from him, 
and inconvenient too ; for he spends hours in 
cutting out the oddest and prettiest things !~ 
symmetrical figures, in paper ; figures that 
seem to be fetched out of the kaleidoscope. 
Lapfuls of such shapes does he cut out 
in a week, wagging his head, and seeming 
not to look at the scissors; but never 
making a wrong snip, The same order- 
liness of faculty seems to prevail throughout 
his life. He must do precisely the same thing 
at precisely the same moment every day: 
must have always the same chair, wailing or 
pushing in great distress if anybody else is 
using it: and must wear the same clotlies, so 
that it is a serious trouble to get any new 
clothes put on. However carefully they may 
be changed while he is asleep, there is no 
getting him dressed in the morning without 
sad distress. One such Harry, whom we 
knew very well, had a present one day of a 
plaything most. happily chosen ;—a pack of 
cards. There was symmetry in plenty! When 
he first took them into his hands ; they hap- 
pened to be all properly sorted, except that 
the court-cards were all in a batch at the top, 
and one other—the ten of spades—which had 
slipped out, and was put at the top of all. 
For all the rest of his life (he died at nine- 
teen) the cards must be in that order and no 
other; and his fingers quivered nervously 
with haste to put them in that order if they 
were disarranged. One day while he was out 
walking, we took that top card away and 
shuffled the rest. On his return, he went to 
work as usual. When he could not find the 
ten of spades, he turned his head about in 
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the way which was his sign of distress, gave 
that most pathetic sort of sigh,—that drawn- 
in, instead of breathed-out sigh, which is so 
common among hisclass,—and searehed every- 
where for the eard. When obliged to give 
the matter up, he mournfully drew out the 
ten of clubs, and made that do instead. We 
could hold out no. longer, and gave him his 
card: and he seized upon it as eagerly as 
any digger on any nugget, and chucked and 
chuckled, and wagged his head, and was 
perfectly happy. We once poured some com- 
fits into his hand. They happened to be 
seven. At the same moment every day after, 
he would hold out his hand, as if by mechan- 
ism, while his head was turned another way. 
We poured six comfits into his palm. Still 
he did not look, but would not eat them, and 
was restless till we gave him one more. Next 
day, we gave him nine; and he would not 
touch them till he had thrust. back two 
upon us, 

In all matters of number, quantity, order 
and punctuality, Harry iat humoured. 
It is a harmless peculiarity, and there will be 
no peace if he is crossed. If he insists upon 
laying his little brother’s tricks only in rows, 
or only in diamonds or squares, he must be 
coaxed into another room, unless the little 
brother be eapable of the self-denial of giving 
up the point and taking to some other play. 
It is often a hard matter enough for the 
parents to do justice among the little ones: 
but we ean testify because we have seen 
what wonders of magnanimity may be 
wrought among little children, servants and 
every body, by fime sense, and sweet and 
cheerful patience on the part of the govern- 
ing powers of the household. They may 
have sudden occasion for patience on their 
own aceount too. Perhaps the father comes 
home very tived, needing his coffee. His 
eoffee is made and ready. So they think : 
but lo! poor Harry, who has am irresistible 
propensity to pour imto each other all things 
that can be poured, has turned the coffee 
into the brine that the hams have just come 
out of; and then the brine and the coffee and 
the cream all back again into the coffee-pot, 
and so on. Such things, happening every 
day, make a vast difference in the ease, cheer- 
fulness and economy of a household. They 
are, in truth, a most serious and uninter- 
mitting trial. They make the discipline of 
the household ; and they indicate what must 
be the blessing of such institutions for the 
care and training of idiots as were celebrated 
in the paper we have referred to. 

As tor the discipline of Harry himself, it 
must be discipline; for every consideration 
of humanity, and, of course, of parental affec- 
tion, points out the sin of spoiling him, To 
humour, in the sense of spoiling, an idiot, is 
to level him with the brates at once, One 
might as well do with him what used to be 
done with such beings,—consign him to the 
stye, to sleep with the pigs, or chain him up 
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| like the dog, as indulge the animal part of a 


being who does not possess the faculties that 
counteract animality in other people. Most 
idiots have a remarkable tendency to imita- 
tion: and this is an admirable means of 
domestic training,—for both the defective 
| child and the rest. The youngest will smother 
| its sobs at the soap in its eye, if appealed to, to 
let poor Harry see how cheerfully everybody 
|ought to be washed every morning. The 
youngest will take the hint not to ask for 
more pudding, because Harry must take what 
is given him, and not see anybody ery for 
more. Crying is conquered—self-conquered 
—throughout the house, because Harry imi- 
tates everything ; and it would be very sad if 
he got a habit of erying, because he could not 
be comforted like other people. As the other 
children learn self-conquest from motive, in 
this way Harry will he learning it from 
imitation. He will insist upon being properly 
washed and combed, and upon having no 
more than his plateful—or his two pla: — 
at dinner: and soon. The difficult thing to 
manage at home is the occupation : and this 
is where lies the great superiority of schools 
or asylums for his class. His father may 
perhaps get him taught basket-making, or 
spinning with a wheel, or cabinet-making, in 
a purely mechanical way; but this is less 
easily done at home than ina school. Done 
it must be, in the one place or the other, 
if the sufferer and his companions in life 
are to have any justice, and any domestic 
leisure and comfort. The strong faculty of 
imitation usually existing among the class, 
seems (as we said just now, in reference to the 
faculties of idiots in general,) a sort:of miracle 
before the nature of the brain-organisation 
was truly conceived of. How many elderly 
people now remember how aghast they were, 
as children, at the story of the idiot youth, not 
being able to do without the mother, who had 
never left — while she lived: and how, 
when eve iy su him asleep, and 
the onlanieae Sant demanded dlies he 
went out and got the body, and set it up in 
the fireside chair, and made a roaring fire, 
and heated some broth, and was found, rest- 
lessly moaning with distress, while trying to 
feed the corpse. And that other story,—a 
counterpart. to which we know of our own 
knowledge,—of the idiot boy who had lived 
close under a ehurch steeple, and had always 
struck the hours with the clock ; and who, 
when removed into the country, far away 
from church, elock, and watch, still went on 
striking the hours, and quite correctly, with- 
out any visible means of knowing the time. 
What could we, in childhood, and the rest of 
the world in the ignorance of that day, make 
of such facts, but that they must be miraea- 
lous ? The most marvellous, to our mind, is 
a trait which, again, we know of our own 
knowledge. An idiot, who died many years 
ago at the age of thirty, lost his mother when 
he was under two years old. His idiotey had 
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been obvious from the earliest time that it 
could be manifested; and when the eldest 
sister took the mother’s place, the child 
appeared to find no difference. From the 
mode of feeling of the family, the mother was 
never spoken of ; and if she had been, such 
mention would have been nothing to the 
idiot son, who comprehended no conversation. 
He spent his life in scribbling on the slate, 
and hopping round the play-ground of the 
school kept by his brother-in-law, singing 
after his own fashion. He had one special 
piece of business besides, and one prodigious 
pleasure. The business was—going daily, 
after breakfast, to speak to the birds in 
the wood behind the house: and the 
supreme pleasure was turning the mangle. 
Most of us would have reversed. the 
business and pleasure. When his last ill- 
ness—consumption—came upon him at the 
age of thirty, the sister had been long dead ; 
and there were none of his own family, we 
believe, living ; certainly none had for many 
years had any intercourse with him. For 
some days before his death, when he ought 
to have been in bed, nothing but a too dis- 
tressing force could keep him from going to 
the birds. On the last day, when his weak- 
ness was extreme, he tried to rise,—managed 
to sit up in bed, and said he must go,—the 
birds would wonder so! The brother-in-law 
offered to go and explain to the birds ; and 
this must perforce do, The dying man lay, 
with his eyes closed, and breathing his life 
away in slower and slower gasps, when he 
suddenly turned his head, looked bright and 
sensible, and exclaimed in a tone never heard 
from him before, “Oh! my mother! how 
beautiful !” and sank round again—dead. 

There are not a few instances of that action 
of the brain at the moment before death by 
which long-buried impressions rise again like 
ghosts or visions ; but we have known none 
so striking as this, from the lapse of time, 
the peculiarity of the case, and the unques- 
tionable blank between. 

There are flashes of faculty now and then 
in the midst of the twilight of idiot existence 
—without waiting for the moment of death. 
One such, to the last degree impressive, is 
recorded by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
in his account of the great Morayshire floods, 
about a quarter of a century since. An inn- 
keeper, who, after a merry evening of dancing, 
turned out to help his neighbours in the rising 
of the Spey, carelessly got upon some planks 
which were floated apart, and was carried 
down the stream on one. He was driven 
against a tree, which he climbed, and his wife 
and neighbours saw him lodged in it before 
dark. As the floods rose, there began to be 
fears for the tree: and the shrill whistle 
which came from it, showed that the man 
felt himself in danger, and wanted help. 
Everybody concluded help to be out of the 

uestion, as no boats could get near; and 
ey could only preach patience until morning, 
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to the poor wife, or until the flood should go 
down. Hour after hour, the whistle grew 
wilder and shriller; and at last it was almost 
continuous. It suddenly ceased; and those 
who could hardly bear it before, longed to 
hear it again. Dawn showed that the tree 
was down. The body of the innkeeper 
was found far away—with the watch in his 
fob stopped at the hour that the tree must 
have fallen. The event being talked over in 
the presence of the village idiot, he laughed, 
Being noticed, he said he would have saved 
the man. Being humoured, he showed how 
a tub, fastened to a long rope would have 
been floated, as the plank with the man on it 
was floated, to the tree. If this poor crea- 
ture had but spoken in time, his apparent 
inspiration would have gone some way to 
confirm the Scotch superstition, which holds 
—with that of the universal ancient world 
of theology—that “Innocents are favourites 
of Heaven.” 

It is tor us to act upon the medium view 
sanctioned alike by science and morals— 
neither to cast out our idiots, like the savages 
who leave their helpless ones to perish ; nor 
to worship them, as the pious Egyptians did, 
and other nations who believed that the gods 
dwelt in them, more or less, and made oracles 
of them ;—a perfectly natural belief in the case 
of beings who manifest a very few faculties in 
extraordinary perfection, in the apparent ab- 
sence of all others. Our business is, in the first 
place, to reduce the number of idiots to the 
utmost of our power, by attending to the 
conditions of sound life and health; and 
especially by discountenancing, as a crime, the 
marriage of blood-relations ; and, in the next 
asegy by trying to make the most and the 

est of such faculties as these imperfect 
beings possess, 


It is not enough to aoe 
the celebrated epitaph on an idiot, and to 
hope that his privations here will be made 


up to him hereafter. We must lessen those 
privations to the utmost, by the careful 
application of science in understanding his 
case ; and of skill, and inexhaustible patience 
and love, in treating it. Happily, there are 
now institutions, by aiding which any of us 
may do something towards raising the lowest, 
and blessing the most afflicted, members of 


our race, 
‘ 


GRADATION. 


TELL me not of insulations, of affinities distinct, 

For all things with one another are indissolubly 
link’d : 

Nature’s work is in gradations, from the life-blood 
to the stone; 

Oh, the infinite commingling! 
stands alone. 


Nothing, nothing 


Know ye when the gates of morning close against 
the twilight gray, 

And the setting sun’s wet purple flushes out the 
glare of day ? 
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Can ye mark the point of time when the star, before 
unseen, 

Took its place in the high Heav'ns, trembling into 
light serene ? 

Noted ye with due exactness how it paled before the 
dawn, 

Fainting back into the vault, beneath the steady eye 
of morn, 

To carry on its burning, viewless, till another night 
be born ? 


Can ye tell when the small seedling push’d aside its 
parent flower, 

| And the beech-boughs intermingled in the wondrous 

| leafy shower? 

| When the throstlecock sang loudest, and the fern was 

| in its pride, 

| And the first flush of the heather crept o’er all the 

mountain side ? 

| Did ye watch the dewdrop forming ? 

snowdrop rise ? 

| The up-breaking of the Seasons—is that done 

before your eyes ? 


Did ye see the 


Has thy mem’ry served thee truly ? hast thou certainly 
detined 
| When the first ray of intelligence illumed thy crescent 
| mind ? 
| When thy childish thoughts went from thee; when 
| thy boyhood ceased to be ; 
| And the red sun of thy manhood rose in glory o'er 
| the sea? 
| Canst thou tell when Love first whispered, low and 
| softly at thine ear, 
Thrilling all thy sense with rapture, and a faint 
delicious fear ? 
If thou canst not read this closely, how much less 
the outward sphere! 


| In this world can no beginning, nor end of aught 
be shown ; 

| All things blendin one another; only Gop can stand 
I alone!” 


THE QUIET POOR. 


| Iponot mean the workhouse poor—I have 
seen plenty of workhouses and tasted many 


gruels. Ido not mean the criminal poor, nor 
the poor who beg in the streets, but the Quiet 
Poor; the people who work in their own 
| homes, and are never to be seen in workhouses 
| and prisons, who keep their sorrows, if they 
| have any, quite sacred from the world, and do 
| not exhibit them for pence, Though, to be sure, 
| their shades may “ glance and pass before us 
| night and day,” to such sorrows, if there be 
| any, “we are blind as they are dumb.” I 
| thought, therefore, that I should like toknow 
| Something about them. The last winter has 
been commonly said to be a very hard one, 
| and I have heard many an old lady cry over 
the price of bread, “God help the poor!” 
| What does a mere penny a loaf matter? I 
have thought. A slice of bread less in the 
day, perhaps; a little hunger, and a little 
ling-in of cheek. Things not entirely un- 
endurable. 
Resolved to see about this for myself, and 
to find out perhaps what war prices will 
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signify to loyal Britons, I obtained leave to 
visit the inhabitants of a parochial district in 
Bethnal Green, sennsieadila for its poverty, 
for the struggles made by its inhabitants to 
keep out of the workhouse, and for the small 
number of the offences brought home to their 
doors. 

The little district of which I speak, small as 
it is, contains the population of a country town. 
To judge by the eye I should imagine that it 
covers ground about a quarter of a mile wide, 
and a quarter of a mile long. Itis composed 
wholly of narrow courts and lanes, with a 
central High Street or Church Street of shops 
—itselfa miserable lane. Although the houses 
are for the most part but cottages, with two 
floors and a cellar, there are crammed toge- 
ther in them fourteen thousand people. In 
the whole quarter there is not one resident 
whom the world would call respectable ; there 
are not more than about half-a-dozen families 
able to keep a servant ; and there is not one 
man IJ believe able to tenant a whole house. 
The shopkeepers who make a little outside 
show, fare indoors little better than their 
neighbours. As a general rule, each room in 
each house is occupied by a distinct family ; 
they are comparatively wealthy who afford to 
rent two rooms; but, generally, as the families 
enlarge, the more they require space, the less 
they can afford that costly luxury. The 
natives of this parish chiefly subsist upon 
potatoes and cheap fish, buying sprats when 
they are to be had, and in default of them 
sitting down to dine on potatoes and a 
herring. They earn money as they can, 
and all are glad to work hard when there is 
work for them todo, The majority of the 
men are either weavers, or they are coster- 
mongers and hawkers. These two classes oc- 
cupy, speaking generally, different portions of 
the neighbourhood ; the weavers earn a trifle 
more, and hold their heads up better than their 
neighbours: they are the west end people of 
the district. The whole place is completely 
destitute of sewerage ; one sewer has been 
made in a street which forms part of its 
boundary ; it has its share in that, but nothing 
more. ‘lhe houses all stand over cesspools; 
and, before the windows, filth, dead cats, and 
putrid matter of all sorts run down or 
stagnate in the open gutters. How do peo- 
ple, who are quiet people, live in such a 
place ? 

From a wretched lane, an t watered 
by a muddy Nile, I turned into a dark house 
like a catacomb, and after some hazardous 
climbing reached a chamber in which there 
were more people than things. Two women 
sat at work with painful earnestness before 
the latticed window, three children shivered 
round an empty grate. Except the broken 
chairs on which the women sat, there was no 
seat in the room but an old stool. There 
was no table, no bed. The larder was the 
windowsill, its store a couple of potatoes. 
In one corner was a confused Saw of 
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many-coloured rags, in another corner were children to a home im which they would drink | 
a. few battered and broken jugs and pans;|poison daily? The pastor is very faithful | 
there was a little earthen teapot on the|in the performance of his duty; liberal | 
cold bars. of the grate, and in the middle | of mind, unsparing of toil; and, although the 
of the room there was a handsome) reward of his office is as little as its toil ig 
toy... I saw a household and its home. The) great, and he is forced to take new duties on 
father had been some months dead, the| himself to earn a living, yet I know that he 
mother expected in two or three days to/| pours out his energies, his health, and all the 
receive from God another child. She had) money he can earn beyond what suffices fora 
four; and “Have you lost any?” I asked, frugal maintenance, upon his miserable peo. 
looking down into the Egypt out of doors.|ple. We have need to be thankful that 
“T have lost nine!” the Church has such sons. The Reverend | 
This woman and her sister were at work | Theophilus.Fitzmumble may be a canon hers, | 
together on cloth-tops for boots ; each woman | a master there, a rector elsewhere, and a vicar 
could make one in about four hours, and| of Little Pogis, with a thousand a year for 
would receive for it. threepence, out of which | the care of a few hundred farmers and farm | 
sumshe would have expended! three farthings | labourers, who rarely see his face. Fitzmum- | 
en trimming or binding, and a fraction of a| ble may be a drone, the thousand a year paid | 
farthing upon thread: She had parted with for his ministration at Little Pogis might he 
her furniture piece by piece during the last | better paid to a man who has daily to battle | 
iiness of her husbamd: I talked to the chil-| with, and to help such misery as that of | 
dren, and began to pull the great toy by the | which I speak in Bethnal Green. But let | 
string: a monkey riding on a cock. As the | us, I repeat, be thankful that Fitzmumble 
wheels rolled, it made music, and upserambled |is not the whole Church. It has sons con- 
the fourth child, a great baby boy. “His|tent to labour as poor men among the | 
andmother gave him that,” the mother said.| poor, whose hearts ache daily at the sighit | 
hey had sold their bed, their clothes, but| of wretchedness they cannot help; whose 
they had kept the plaything! wives fall sick of fevers caught at the 
We traced the current of another Nile| sick beds of their unhappy sisters. Of such 
imto another Egypt. These Niles have} ministers the tables are luxurious, for they 
their imundations, but to their unhappy | who sit at meat know that their fare is less 
Egypts such floods only add another plague.| by the portion that has been sent out to the 
In summer time the courts and lanes| hungry; such men go richly clad in threadbare 
are rich with exhalation, and im autumn |cloth, of which the nap is perhaps repre 
their atmosphere is deadly. When May|sented by small shoes upon the feet of little 
comes round the poor ereatures of this| children who trot to and fro in them t 
district, pent up as they are, feel the spring | school. 
blood leaping faintly within them, and are| But, though the incumbent of this paroehial 
not to be restrained from pressing out in | district about which I speak, is truly a Chrix 
erowds towards the green fields and the haw-| tian gentleman, he has his body to maintain | 
thorn blossoms. They may be found dancing | alive, and dares not remain too long in the | 
in the tea-gardens: of suburbam public-houses, | poison bath of his unsewered district during | 
rambling together im suburbam meadows, | the hot summer days. He visits then only the | 
or crawling out to the Essex marshes. That | dying,and they are not few. “I have seen,”he | 
is the stir made by the first warm sun-| said, “a dead child in a cellar, and its father | 
shine of the year, and after that the work | dying by its side, a living daughter covered | 
goes om; the warm weather is the harvest| with a sack to hide her nakedness when | 
time of the hawkers and eostermongers, who | went in, the rest all hungry and wretched, | 
at the best sufferseverely during winter. furniture gone, and an open sewer streaming | 
Thesummer heat lifts out of the filthy courts | down into a pool upen the floor.” Again he 
a heavy vapour ofdeath, the overerowdedrooms | said, “I have seen in the sickly autumm | 
are searcely tenantable, and the inhabitants, | months a ruined household opposite the back 
as much as time and weather will permit,) premises of a tripe and leather factory, whielt | 
turn out into the road before their doors. The | is a dreadful nuisance to its neighbours); if 
air everywhere indeed is stifling, but within | emits a frightful stench, and lays men, wo | 
doors many of the cottages must be intoler- and children down upon sick beds right 
able. I went into one containing four rooms’ left. In this room opposite the place, I have | 
and a cellar, and asked, “How many people|seen the father of the family and three | 
live here?” They were counted wp for me, | children hopelessly ill with typhus fever, amd | 
and the number came to six and twenty! The| the eldest daughter with malignant § 
present clergyman of this district—whose toil pox, while the mother, the one person able | 
is unremitting im the midst of the vast mass| to stir about, sat on a chair in the midst of 
ef serrow to which he is called to mimister—/| them all deadened with misery. The 
dwells upon wholesome ground outside the| by which this household was being 
district. Within it, there is not a parsonage | has been several times indicted and fined # 
or any house that could be used as one, and/|a nuisance. Every time this has 
if there were—what man would carry wife or! the proprietors have paid the fine and gom 




















| The union workhouse planted in a region that | 


| Talk of the workhouse, and the mother says, 


| die, and strangers cover up his face!” 
| Johnny again cries for his mother, or if he be 
| aman, he says that he would die naked and | 


| but, quite as often certainly, they are refined 
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an as before ; they regand such: fine-paying 
as only a small item im their trade ex- 
penses.” 

The people in this black spot of London all 
strive to the last to keep out of the workhouse. 


is crammed with poor, must be managed 
strictly, or there will be fearful outcry about 
keeping down the rates. Are the poor people 
in the wrong for keeping their arms wound 
about each other ? There is not a house, a room, 
—of all I visited the other day,. 1 did not see 
one room,—in which there was not sickness, 


in effect, “ who would nurse Johnny like me ? 
Oh, I could not bear to think that he might 


in the streets, rather than: not give his last 
words to his wife. 

But, somebody may say, This is senti- 
mentality. The poor have not such fine feel- 
ings. They get to be brutalised, Often it is so; 





by suffering, and have depths of feeling stirred 


| up within them which the more fortunate are 
| only now and then made conscious of in them- 
| selves, I went into one room in this unhappy 
| place—this core of all the misery in Bethnal 


Green— and saw a woman in bed: with. a three 
weeks infant on her arm, She was still too 
weak to rise, and her husband had died when 


the baby was three days old. She had four 
other children, and she panted to get up and 


earn. It eased her heart to tell of her! 
lost love, and the portion of her story that 
[here repeat was told by her, in the close 
narrow room, with a more touching emphasis 
than I can give it here; with tremblings of 
the voice and quiverings of the lip that went 
warm to the hearts of all who listened :— 
“The morning before my husband died,” 
she said, “he said to me, ‘O' Mary, I have 
had such a beautiful dream !’—‘ Have: you, 
dear ? says I ; ‘do you think you feel strong 
enough to tell it me?’—‘ Yes, says he, ‘I 
dreamt that I was in a large place where 
there was a microscopic clock’ (he meant a 
microscope), ‘and I looked through it and 
saw the seven heavens all full of light and 
happiness, and straight before me, Mary, I 
saw a face that was like a face lL knew.’ ‘And 
whose face was it, love?’ says IL—I do not 
know,’ says he ; ‘but it was more beautiful 
than anything I ever saw, and bright and 
glorious, and I said to it, Shall I be glorified 
with the same glory that you are glorified 
with? And the head bowed towards me. 
And I said, Am I to die soon? And the 
head bowed towards me. And I said, Shall 
I die to-morrow? And the face fixed its 
eyes on me and went away. And now what 
do you think that means ?—‘I do not know,’ 
says I, ‘but I think it must meam that God 





is going to call you away from this world 
where you have had so much trouble, and! 
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your suffering is going to be at: am end; but 
you must wait His time, and that is why the 
head went away when you said, shall I die. 
to-morrow ?’—‘ I suppose you are right,’ says 
he, ‘and I don’t mind dying, but O Mary, it 
goes to my heart to leave you and the young 


|ones’ (here the tears spread over the poor 


woman’s eyes, and her voice began to tremble). 
‘I am afraid to part with you, I am afraid 
for you after I am gone’—*You must not 
think of that, says I, “you’ve been a good 
husband,. and it’s God’s will you should go,’ 
—‘I won't go, Mary, without saying good bye 
to you, says he, ‘“IfI can’t speak, Pll wave 
my hand to you,’ says he, ‘and you'll know 
when I’m going,’ ‘And so it was, for im his 
last hours he could not speak a word, and he 
went off so gently that. 1 never should have 
known in what minute he died if 1 had not 
seen his hands moving and waving to me 
Good-bye before he went.” 

Such dreams and thoughts belong to quiet 
poverty. I have told this incident just as I 
heard it; and if I were a daily visitant in Beth- 
nal Green, I should have many tales of the 
same kind to tell. 

The people of this distriet are not eriminal. 
A lady might walk unharmed.at midnighé, 
through their wretched lanes. Crime demands 
a certain degree of energy ; but it there were 
ever any harm in these well-disposed. people, 
that has-been tamed out of them by sheer want.. 
They have been sinking for years. Ten years 
ago, or less, the mem were politicians ; new,, 
they have sunk below thati stage of discontent, 
They are generally very still and hopeless ;; 
cherishing each other ;tender not onlytowards: 
their own kin, but towards their neighbours ; 
and they are subdued by sorrow to a manner 
strangely resembling the quiet and refined 
tone of the most. polished eireles. 

By very different roads, Bethnal Green and: 
St. James’s have arrived at this. result. But 
there are other elements than poverty that 
have in some degree assisted to produce. it. 
Many of the weavers. have French names, 
and are descended from French emigranta, 
who settled hereabouts, as many of their 
countrymen settled in other places up and. 
down the world after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ; and at that time there were 
fields and market gardens near the green 
of Bethnal. There are here some runilets of 
the best French blood, and great: names may 
be sometimes met with. The parish clerk, 
who seemed to: have in him atouch of Spanish. 
courtesy, claims te be a descendant from 
Cervantes. The literary — still works. in 
him; for I found his table covered with 
pepers and tickets relating to a penny lecture: 
—twopence to the front seats—that he had 
been delivering on Nineveh, Palmyra, Baby- 
lon, and other aneient. cities, illustrated with 
a little panorama that he had. His lecture 
had drawn crowds, seventy had been turned 
from the doors, and he was preparing te 
repeat it. Then there is a poor fellow in the 
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parish named Racine, who declares -that he | 
can prove his descent from Racine the 
dramatist. There is a Lesage too, to be met 
with, and many other men whose names are 
connected with ideas of noble race or noble 
intellect. The daughters of these handloom 
weavers dress their hair with care, and will 
not let themselves be seen in rags. The 
mothers of the last generation were often 
to be seen in the old French costumes, and 
to this day hundreds work in such glazed 
attics as were used by their forefathers 
across the sea. Little as they earn, the 
weaver-households struggle to preserve a 
decent poverty and hide their cares, They 
must have some pleasures too. In two or 
three parts of the parish, there are penny 
balls; there is a room also for penny con- 
certs, and there is a penny circus, “with a 
complete change of riders.” These places are 
all quietly and well conducted; but are 
chiefly supported by the surrounding loca- 
lities. 

The fathers of these families lived when 
their parents could afford to them the benefit 
of dame schools. Tow courteously and sen- 
sibly they often talk, and with what well 
chosen words, I was amazed to hear. A 
doll-maker, dying of consumption, who cer- 
tainly believed in long words too devoutly, 
but who never misapplied them, talked in 

riods well weighed and rounded, that were 
in admirable contrast to the slip-slop goes 
“ ne 





of my dear friend Sir John Proaser. 
of the weavers,” said the clergyman of the 
district (the Reverend Mr. Trivett), “asked 
me to lend him Calvin’s Institutes, and | 
when I told him that mine was a black 
letter copy, he said that he should not 


mind that in the least. Another asked once 
for the Colloquies of Erasmus, and one 
who was unmarried and working with his | 
brother, so that he had some shillings to spare, 
wanted to know what it would cost to get a 
copy of Smith’s Wealth of Nations.” 
mentioned just now a doll-maker—him I 
found roasting himself by a large fire—a 
man wasted and powerless—discussing on 
what day he should go into Guy’s Hospital. 
There was a heap of Som in a corner, used | 
for doll-stuffing and for a children’s bed also, 
no doubt. Here, as elsewhere, however 
large the family collected in one room, [| 
never saw more than a single bed. Sleeping 
places were made usually on the floor. One 
woman, rich in half-a-dozen chairs, showed | 
me with triumph how she made a first-rate | 
bedstead by putting them artfully together. 
Before the doll-maker’s bran sat a boy ata 
stool, with a pile of broken tobacco-pipe at 
his side, and some paste and strips of paper. 
Each bit of paper as he pasted it he screwed 
round a fragment of tobacco-pipe. These were, 
perhaps, to be doll’s bones, the basis of their | 
arms and legs. At a deal table near the! 





window a mother, who tottered with ill-! ragged dress and hair disordered. 


health, and a daughter about seventeen years | 
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old, were measuring some lengths of calico, 
The calico was to be cut up for doll’s bodies, 


\or skins. The cutting out of bodies requires 


art and skill, The girl many days before had 
a pe her thumb, the result was that it 

ad gathered, and was in a poultice. “ She ig 
the only one of us, except me, able to make 
the bodies,” said the poor father, “and you 
see—” He pointed to the crippled thumb, and 
the mother looked down at it in a maze of 
sorrow. They looked to its recovery for bread, 

In another house I saw a room swept of al} 
furniture, through the distress that suck 
a pricked thumb had occasioned, and two 
other homes I saw made wretched by the 
accidental wounding of the husband’s hand, 

In one of them, an empty room rented at. 
half-a-crown a-week, there stood a woman all 
by herself. She stood because she did not 
possess a chair, and told us that they—she and 
her husband—had that morning got some 
work, They had been living on their furni- 
ture for twelve weeks, because her hus- 
band, who was a carpenter, had hurt his 
hand. She had failed to get work untib | 
the day before, when she obtained a pair 
of stays to make, a chance job, for which 
she would receive fourpence. She was a 
young woman who would have been pretty 
if she had been better fed. Alas, for the two 
young hearts failing there together, for the 
kisses of the thin and wasted lips that should 
be full with youth and pleasure! “ You earn 
so little here, and could have a beautiful 
cottage in the country for the price of this 
room in Bethnal Green ;—you scarcely could 
be worse off if you went into the country.” 
They had done that, but the law of settle- 
ment had forced them back again on Bethnal 
Green. 

Why should I make the readers’ hearts as 
beavy as my own was made by the accumula- 
tion of these evidences of woe heaped up over 
woe? I saw families in cellars with walls 
absolutely wet ; in dismantled rooms covered 
with dust and cobwebs, and containing 


jnothing but a loom almost in ruins; or 


striving to be clean. One I found papering and 
whitewashing his home, having obtained 
means to do so from his landlord after seven 
years of neglect. In another house a neigh- 
bour had dropped in to tea in a company 
dress of old black satin with plenty of cherry- 
coloured ribbons. The daughter of that 
house made elaborate and very pretty fringe- 
tassels at fourteen pence for a Lendl and ° 
forty-four of them. The father of that house 
had been two weeks dead. Everywhere! 
found present sickness, and in many places 
recent death. Only in one place I found 
sullen despair, and there the room was full 
of people—there was no fire in the hearth 
and there was no furniture, except a bed 
from which a woman was roused who spoke 
hoarsely and looked stupidly wild with 
She may 
have been drunk, but she could have sat a8 | 
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she was to Lebrun for a picture of despair. 
“Why,” she was asked, “do none of your 
children come to school?”—“No money.” 
—*But you need pay nothing—only wash 
“T can’t wash them ;—no 


and send them.”— 
fire.” 

We went into a cellar shared by two 
families :—the rent of aroom or cellar in this 
district is commonly two shillings a-week. 
One half of this room was occupied by a 
woman and four children, who had also a 
husband somewhere working for her; her 
division contained many bits of furniture 
and quite a fairy-land of ornaments upon the 
mantelpiece. The other woman was a widow 
with a son nineteen years old. They had 
nothing but a little deal table and two 
broken chairs ; but there were hung up against 
the wall two coloured pictures in gilt frames, 
which her son, she said, had lately given her. 
Perhaps they were a birthday gift ; certainly, 
cheap as they may have been, they were the 
fruit of a long course of saving ; for the poor 
woman, trembling with ill-health, and sup- 
porting her body with both hands upon the 
little table, said, that her son was then out 
hawking, and that she expected him in every 
minute in hope that he might bring home 
three-halfpence to get their tea. 

Account was made of the earnings of a 
whole lane, and they were found to average 
threepence farthing a day for the main- 
tenance of each inhabitant, both great and 
small. 
positively disabled by sickness. The dear- 
ness of everything during the last winter had 
been preventing hawkers and others from 
making their small purchases and sales ; the 
consequence was to be seen too plainly in many 
adismantled room. The spring and summer 
| are for all the harvest time, but some were 
already beginning to suspect that “ the spring 
must have gone by,” for their better times 
used to begin early in March, and there is 
still no sign of them. All were, however, 
trusting more or less that, in the summer, 
they would be able to recover some of the 
ground lost during a winter more severe than 
usual, None seemed to have a suspicion of 
the fate in store, of the war-prices and 
causes of privation that probably will make 
for them this whole year one long winter of 
distress. It is not only in the dead upon the 
battle-field, or among the widows and orphans 
of the fallen, that you may see the miseries of 
war. Let any one go, five months hence, 
among these poor people of St. Philip’s, 
Shoreditch (that is the right name of this 
region of Bethnal Green), when they find that 
they have lost not their spring only, but their 
summer,—let them be seen fasting under an 
autumn sun in their close courts and empty 
rooms, starved by hundreds out of life as well 
as hope, and he will understand, with a new 
force, what is the meaning of a war to the 
poor man. 

Something I have neglected to say con- 


There was, I think, one in about six | 


cerning the dismantled rooms. The absent 
furniture and clothing has not been pawned, 
it has gone to a receiving-house. The 
district is full of miserable people preying 
upon misery who lend money on goods under 
the guise of taking care of them, and give 
no ticket or other surety. It is all made a 
matter of fuith, and an enormous interest is 
charged for such accommodation in defiance 
of the law. 

And another miserable truth has to be 
told. The one vice with which misery is too 
familiar is well-known also here ; for on the 
borders of this wretched land, which they 
must give up hope who enter, there is a 
palace hung round outside with eight or ten 
huge gaslights—inside brilliantly illuminated. 
That is the house of the dragon at the gate— 
there lives the gin devil. 

What is to be done? Private charity must 
look on hopelessly when set before an evil so 
gigantic. Here is but a little bit of London, 
scarcely a quarter of a mile square, we look 
at it aghast, but there is other misery around 
it and beyond it. Whatis to be done? So 
much drainage and sewerage is to be done, is 
very certain. All that can be done is to be 
done to change the character of a Bethnal- 
Green home. The Society for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Poor makes nearly five per 
cent, on its rooms for families, though it fails 
commercially when taking thought for single 
men. The Society professes pure benevolence, 
and no care about dividends. Let it abandon 
that profession, abide by it certainly as a , 
guiding idea, but let it take purely commer- 
cial ground before the public, and let its arm 
be strengthened. They who are now paying 
from five to seven pounds a-year for a filthy 
room or cellar, will be eager enough to pay 
the same price for a clean and healthy lodg- 
ing. Let model lodging-houses for such 
families be multiplied, let them return a per- 
centage to their shareholders ; and since the 
society is properly protected by a charter, let 
all who would invest a little money wisely 
look into its plans. I see the need of this so 
strongly that I shall begin to inquire now 
very seriously into its affairs, and I exhort 
others to do the same, with a view to taking 
shares, if they be found a safe and fit invest- 
ment. 

Private and direct.charity may relieve in- 
dividuals, and console many a private sorrow 
in this part of London, but it cannot touch 
—such deatey to the extent of thousands of 
pounds cannot remove— the public evil. 
Associations for providing any measure of 
relief are checked by the necessity for charters 
to protect themselves against the present un- 
just laws of partnership. : 

And, after all, the truth remains, that the 
people are crowded together in a stagnant 
corner of the world. ‘Ihey are all poor to- 
gether; no tradesman or employer living 
among them finds them occupation; they 
ramble about and toil their lives away pain- 
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fully to earn threepence farthing a-day ; 
while the same people shifted to other quar- 
ters in the country, would find men contend- 
ing for the possession of their labour, glad to 

ive two or three shillings daily for a pair of 

ands. The people of the parish hang to- 
gether like a congealed lump in a solution 
that needs to be broken up and stirred in 
with the rest. 

Half the men here would be hailed with 
chants of joy by the manufacturers were 
they to turn their back upon their hand- 
looms and march to the aid of steam in 
Preston. I do not say, Send them to Preston, 
for in that town one misery can only be 
relieved because another has been made, but 
there are very many parts of England in 
which labour is wanted sorely, and would 
earn fair pay. Employers in those parts of 
England should be made fully aware of the 
existence of such parishes as this, in which 
hardworking, earnest, quiet people struggle 
in the dark. Such parishes are banks on 
which cheques may be drawn to any amount 
for the capital that can be made of honest 
labour. 

There is room for many of these people in 
large provincial towns, and in small towns 
a rural districts. The abolition of the Law 
of Settlement—a horrible evil and an abso- 
lutely frightful cruelty, fully discussed last 
year in this journal—will remove the chief 
obstacle to such an attempt to break up little 
lumps of social misery. The abolition of that 
law is promised to the country, and whoever 
strives to make the promise null or to postpone 
its fulfilment, strives practically—whatever 
his intent may be—to perpetuate or tu prolong 
some of the worst pains that vex both flesh 
and spirit of our labourers. When the 
migrations of the poor cease to be watched 
with narrow jealousy, as will be the case 
when this bad law is dead, no corner of our 
social life in London, or in England, need 
stagnate or putrify. There need be no longer 
six-and-twenty people in a cottage, upon 
ground that does not find fit work for six. 
Change will be then possible for Bethnal- 
Green. It may remain the home of poverty 
and toil, but it may cease to be the home 
of want. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


FREE QUARTERS. 


Tae religious establishments of foreign 
countries have one excellence in which they 
stand in honourable contrast to our own. 
It is, that important institutions of great 
public utility are often founded and supplied 
by their revenues. Many of the high dig- 
nitaries of the church abroad have incomes 
beside which even that. of the Bishop of 
London would appear to a disadvantage ; 
but nearly all have far other claims on them 
than our prelates ; claims to which they are 
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also compelled by law or usage to sati 
very strictly. I could give a dozen instances 
in point, easily; but, one will serve my pur- 
pose just now, and we will therefore confine 
ourselves to it: premising merely that it is 
one of many. 

Let us not be too proud to learn. We have 
so often stood in the honourable relation of 
teachers to other nations that we can afford 
now and then to turn pupils with a better 
grace. If, in the present instance, the lesson 
comes from a long way off, and from a place 
whence we are not generally in the habit of 
receiving lessons of practical benefit, this is 
no reason why we should receive it less me 
or be especially surprised. Minerva’s 
might, I dare say, have learned something 
new in the poorest Spartan village. 

Having now introduced my subject re- 
spectfully, I proceed to say that there is 
in the town of Castro, at the distant island 
of Mytilene in the Aigean Sea, a small esta 


blishment which I am sure no one would be | 
sorry to see imitated in London upon a larger | 


scale. It is a Travellers’ Home, built and 
supported solely by the revenues of the 
Greek Archbishopric. I very much doubt 
if any part of them be better employed. 


It is a very plain house, and is divided | 
into a vast number of small rooms without 
furniture of any kind. 


Each room has 4 
fire-place, several commodious cupboards, and 


a strong door with a strong padlock to fasten | 
|it: there is a common fire for all the in 
mates of these rooms, presided over by the | 
solitary single gentleman who has charge of | 


the building. 
The object for which this place was first 


erected, was as a temporary resting-place for | 


the more humble travellers who flock to the 


eapital of the island, to take part in the solemn | 
festivals of the Greek Church ; butitsadvan- | 
tages have since been extended to all travel | 
lers who have no home elsewhere. ‘The | 
only title to admission is decent apparel, | 


The right to remain any reasonable time is 
acquired by quiet, orderly conduct, and an 


understanding, strictly enforced, that each | 
traveller shall keep, and leave, the room | 


allotted to him perfectly clean. 


There is no charge for this entertainment | 
The traveller may give if he pleases, but n® | 
thing is required of him. The numerous | 


respectable people who avail themselves of 


the establishment generally pay something. 

towards a fund which is understood to go im | 
part to the keeping of the building in good | 
repair; but the contributions are very small, | 


and by far the greater part of the visitors pay 
nothing. 

It is impossible to think, without satisfac 
tion, of the many people whose: necessities 
while travelling are thus provided for; 
whether they bring an air mattrass 
comfortable coverings with them, or whether 
they sleep on the hard floor; whether they 
purehase a comfortable dinner of the snug 
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elderly gentleman, or whether they bring a 
crust of dry bread in their pocket. Nobody 
knows how this may be, neither is it evident 
to any man whether his neighbour pays or 
does not pay. There is no apparent difference 
between the moneyed guest and the poor one ; 
| each has his own room and his own lock and 
key. It is the only place of public enter- 
iainment, I think, I ever saw where poverty 


own way. 


late in the autumn, when [I first visited this 
| place. I had sent away my horses, for the 





| walked musingly among the mysterious 
streets of the little town of Castro, until 
| chance led my steps to the traveller’s home. 


received an answer, I passed unquestioned 
| through the open gate. The wind sighed 
heavily along the narrow street, and | re- 
| member that an involuntary awe came over 
| meas I seemed to be led by some other power 
than curiosity up the spotless stairs of freshly 
| planed wood, and along thesilent corridor, until 
| [stopped before a door, where there sat a 
woman wailing. There is something so august 
in sorrow that I should have passed on 
respectfully ; but that her outstretched hand 
detained me, 

“Oh, Frankish Lord!” cried the woman, 
/ in accents of despair, “save him, for he 
is dying |” 


of the East, and I knew that her simple heart 


| was full of the popular belief that the Franks | 


| or Europeans all have a knowledge of the 
| healing art. 


idiom of the country, “I have no power to 
save him.” 

But she detained me in the strong spasm of 
her grasp, and the next minute I stood within 
the chamber of death, and was abashed be- 
fore the nameless majesty of death. 

I knelt beside the bed very gently and 
humbly, and took the hand of the sick lad. 
I dared not meet the mother’s imploring 
look, for there was no mistaking the prophecy 
ot the languid fluttering pulse, or the foam 
ype on the lips, and the glassy eyes. 

t even as I knelt, a strange light seemed 
to pass over the boy’s face changing its ex- 
pression wholly. When it was gone, his head 
gently fell back, and I knew that all was 
oer; for that light was the ray which 
comes through the gates of heaven when they 
epen to receive a soul. A low continued 
moan only broke the stillnessas I rose. Oh 
| deal with her gently, this bereaved mother ! 
| for her last child is lying cold beside her ; and 
| though her darling is gone to the fields where 

€ night comes not, neither is there shadow 
| darkuess, yet she cannot follow him! Oh 
| deal with her gently, for the hand, of the 


a tereretenninerenemenemean 





{ 


js allowed to be quiet and decent in its} 
| best, and they put his turban on his head 
It was on the serene afternoon of a grey day, | 


wind blew chilly, and, lighting a cigar, had | 
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Finding myself before a house of such) 
size, I inquired what it was, and, having | 


| 


She pressed my hand to her! 
quivering lips as she spoke, after the fashion | 


“Alas! Mother,” I answered in the simple | 
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Chastener is heavy upon her! As I turned 
to go from the last home of the boy-traveller, 
a something which had before lain heavy on 
my heart was rebuked, and I felt how the 
little ills of life sink into nothing beside such 
a grief as this! 


A SAINT'S BROTHER. 


He was the brother of a saint, and his 
friends were rich ; so they dressed him in his 


(for he was of the old school), and they bore 
him to the tomb upon a bier, and coffinless, 
after the custom of the East. I joined the 
procession as it swept chanting along the 
narrow street ; and we all entered the illu- 


| minated church together. 


The Archbishop strode solemnly up the 
aisle, with the priests swinging censers before 
him ; and with the odour of sanctity exhaling 
from his splendid robes. On went the pro- 
cession, making its way through a stand-up 
fight, which was taking place in the church, 
on through weeping relatives, and sobered 
friends, till at last the Archbishop was seated 
on his throne, and the dead man lay before 
him stiff and stark. Then the same unctuous 
individual whom I fancy I have observed 
taking a part in religious ceremonies all over 
the world, being yet neither priest nor deacon, 
bustles up, and he places some savoury herbs 
on the breast of the corpse, chanting lustily 
as he does so to save time. 

Then the Archbishop takes two waxen 
tapers in each hand; they are crossed and 
set in a splendid hand-candlestick. He ex- 
tends it towards the crowd, and seems to 
bless it mutely, for he does not speak. There 
is silence, only disturbed by a short sob which 
has broken from the over-burdened heart of 
the dead man’s son. Hush! it is the Arch- 
bishop giving out a psalm, and now it begins 
lowly, solemnly, mournfully: at first, the lusty 
lungs of the burly priests seem to be chanting 
a dirge; all at once they are joined by the 
glad voices of children—oh! so clear and so 
pure, sounding sweet and far-off, rejoicing for 
the bliss of the departed soul. 

They cease, and there comes a priest dressed 
in black robes; he prostrates himself before 
the throne of the Archbishop, and carries the 
dust of the prelate’s feet to his forehead. 
Then he kisses the Archbishop's hand, and 
mounts the pulpit to deliver a funeral oration. 
I am sorry for this; he is evidently a be- 
ginner, and twice he breaks down, and gasps 
hopelessly at the congregation ; but the Arch- 
bishop prompts him and gets him out of this 
difficulty. A rascally young Greek at my 
elbow nudges me to laugh, but I pay no 
attention to him. 

Then the priests begin to swing their cen- 
sers again, and their deep voices mingle 
chanting with the fresh song of the children, 
and again the Archbishop blesses the crowd. 
So now the relatives of the dead man ap- 
proach him one by one, crossing themselves 
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devoutly. They take the nosegay of savoury 
herbs from his breast, and they press it to 
their lips. Then they kiss the dead man’s fore- 
head. When the son approaches, he sobs con- 
vulsively, and has afterwards to be removed 
by gentle force from the body. 

So the relatives continue kissing the body, 
fearless of contagion, and the chant of the 
priests and choristers swells through the 
church, and there lies the dead man, with the 
sickly glare of the lamps struggling with the 
daylight, and falling with a ghastly gleam 
upon his upturned face. Twice I thought he 
moved, but it was only fancy. 

The Archbishop has left the church and 
the relatives of the dead man are bearing him 
to his last home without further ceremony. 
It is a narrow vault just outside the church, 
and the Greeks courteously make way for me 
—a stranger. A man jumps briskly into the 
grave ; it is scarcely three feet deep ; he ar- 
ranges a pillow for the head of the corpse, 
then he springs out again, laughing at his 
own agility. The crowd laugh too, Joy and 
Grief elbow each other everywhere in life: 
why not also at the gates of the tomb? 

Then two stout men seize the corpse in 
their stalwart arms, and they lift it from the 
bier. They are lowering it now, quite dressed, 
but coffinless, into the vault. They brush me 
as they do so, and the daylight falls full on 
the face of the dead. It is very peaceful and 
composed, but looking tired, weary of the 
world ; relieved that the journey is over ! 


Stay! for here comes a priest walking | 


slowly from the church, with his mass-book 
and censer. He says a few more prayers 
over the body, and one of the deceased’s kin- 
dred drops a stone into the grave. While the 
priest prays, he pours some consecrated oil 
upon the body, and some more upon a spade- 
ful of earth which is brought to him. This 
also is thrown into the grave. It is not filled 
up; a stone is merely fastened with clay 
roughly over the aperture, and at night there 
will be a lamp placed there, which will be re- 
plenished every night for a year. At the end 
of that time the body will be disinterred ; if 
the bones have not been thoroughly rotted 
away from the flesh and separated, the 
Archbishop will be called again to pray over 
the body; for there is a superstition among 
Greeks, that a man whose body does not 
decay within a year, is accursed. When the 
bones have divided, they will be collected and 
tied up in a linen bag, which will hang on a 
nail against the church wall. By and by, 
this will decay, and the bones which have 
swung about in the wind and rain will be 
shaken out one by one to make daylight 
ghastly where they lay. Years hence they 
may be swept into the charnel-house, or they 
may not, as chance directs. 

I have said that he was the brother of a 
saint. It is well, therefore, that I should 
also say something of the saint himself. The 
saint was St. Theodore, one of the most 
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recent martyrs of the Greek Church. St. Theo. 
dore was born about fifty years ago, of very 
humble parents, who lived at the village of Neo 
Chori, near Constantinople. He was brought 
up to the trade of a house-painter, an art of 
some pretension in Turkey, where it is often 
carried to very great perfection. The lad was 
clever, and soon attained such excellence in his 
craft that he was employed at the Palace of the 


Sultan. The splendour of the palace, and ofthe } 


gorgeous dresses of some of the Sultan’s ser. 
vants, fired his imagination. He desired t 
remain among them; so he changed his faith 
for that of Islam, and was immediately 
pointed to a petty post about the palace, 
Three years after his apostacy and circum. 
cision a great plague broke out at Constan- 


tinople, sweeping away the Sultan’s subjects | 
by hundreds, with short warning. The future | 
saint grew alarmed, a species of religious mania | 
seized upon him. He tried to escape from the | 


palace, but was brought back. At last, he got 


away, in the disguise of a water-carrier, and |) 


fled to the island of Scio. 
Here he made the acquaintance of a priest, 
to whom he confided his intention of becoming 


amartyr. The priest is said warmly to have [| 


commended this view of the case ; for martyr 
had been lately growing scarce. Instead of con- 
veying the young man, therefore, to a lunatic 
asylum, he took him to the neighbouring 


island of Mitylene; seeing, doubtless, sufli- | 


cient reasons why the martyrdom should not 
take place at Scio; where he might have 
been exposed to awkward remonstrances 


from his friends, for countenancing such 4 | 


horror. 


So the priest accompanied him to Mitylene, 


where the first act of the tragedy commenced 


by the martyr presenting himself before the | 


Cadi or Turkish Judge. 


Before the Cadi he | 


began to curse the Mussulman faith, and threw | 


his turban at that magistrate’s head. Taki 
from his bosom a green handkerchief, wi 


which he had been provided, he trampled it | 
under foot ; and green is a sacred colour with | 


the Turks. 


The Cadi was desirous of getting | 


rid of him quietly, considering him as mad, | 
doubtless he was. But he continued cursing | 


the Turks so bitterly that at last 


4 
mob of fanatics bore him away to the P, 
This functionary, a quiet, amiable man, tried | 
also to get out of the disagreeable affair ; but | 


the young man raved so violently that the 
Turks around began to beat hiri; and 


was put into a sort of stocks till he should bé | 


quiet. At last the Turks lost patience 


with him, and his martyrdom began it | 


earnest, 
chronicles from which this history is taken) 


He was subjected (say the Greek | 


to the cruel torture of having hot earthen | 
plates bound to his temples, and his neck was | 
then twisted by fanatic men till his eye | 
started from their sockets; they also drew | 


several of his teeth. He now said that he 


had returned to the Greek faith in consequene | 


of the advice of an Englishman; which # | 


— 
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| 
appeased the Turks, that they offered him a! 
ipe, and wanted to dismiss him. But he soon | 
ae out again, and asked for the sacrament. 
He also asked for some soup. Both were 
given to him, the Turks offering no opposi- 
tion to the administering of the former. 
| When, however, he once more began to curse 
and revile the Pere: some fanatic proposed 
| that he should be shortened by having an 
inch cut from his body every time he blas- 
hemed, beginning at his feet. The Cadi 
shuddered, and interposed, saying, that such 
a proceeding would be contrary to the law; 
which provided that a renegade should be at 
once put to death, that the faith of Islam 
might not be insulted. Then the mob got a 
cord to hang him. Like many other things 
in Turkey, this cord does not seem to 
have been fit for the purpose to which 
it was applied; and the anaes of the 
maniac were so violent that it broke. But 
they did hang him at last; thus completing 
the title to martyrdom with which he has 
come down to us. For three days his hang- 
ing body offended the daylight, and the simple 
country folk cut off bits of his clothes for | 
relics, After a while he was carried away, 
and buried with a great fuss; the Turks 
| having too profound a contempt for the 
Greeks to interfere with their doings in any 
way. Then, after awhile, application was 
made to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
| to canonize the mad house-painter; and 
canonized he was. His body was disinterred, 
| and mummified with great care. It is 
| wrapped up in cotton, and the head is 
| inclosed in a silver case. Both are shown 
| to the devout on the anniversary of his 
_ martyrdom. The cotton sells well, for it) 
| is said to have worked many miracles, | 
| and to be especially beneficial in cases of 
| epilepsy. 
| The anniversary of the Martyrdom of 
_ St. Theodore occurred on the same day 
| as his brother’s funeral. I asked if the 
| reputation of the saint had anything to 
| do with the honours paid to his brother ? 
| “Yes,” was the answer, “the relatives of 
| the saint are naturally anxious to keep 
| ~ his reputation; which is like a patent) 
| of nobility to them. None dare to offer 
| them injury or wrong, for fear of the martyr’s | 


| anger, 

ier the rest, the festival of St. Theodore 
was as pretty a sight as I would wish to 
see 


His body was enshrined in a neat temple 
of green leaves, and was placed in the 
centre of the church. The pilgrims arrived 
at dead of night to pray there. They 
were mostly women, and seemed earnest 
enough in what they were about. I did not 
ike to see them, however, buying those 
little bits of cotton, which lay mouldering 
round the mummy, and putting them into 
their bosoms, 

The church was well lighted ; for Mitylene 
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is an oil country. Innumerable lamps hung 
suspended from the roof everywhere, and 
some were decorated with very pretty trans- 
parencies. If you shut your eye for a minute, 
they seemed to open on fairy land rather 
than reality. The hushed scene, the stillness 
of which was only broken by the pattering 
feet of some religious maiden approaching the 
shrine, shawled and mysterious, even Sen 
had something very quaint and fanciful in it, 
I coud have stopped there all night watching 
them as they passed, dropping buttons (sub- 
stitutes for small coin given in churches) into 
the salver of a dingy priest, who sat in the 
aisle, tablet in hand, to receive orders for 
masses to be said for the sick or the dead. I 
liked to watch the business manner in which 
he raised his reverend hand to get the light 
well upon his tablet, and adjusted his spec- 
tacles as he inscribed each new order from 
the pilgrims. At last, however, he gathered 
up his buttons and money, tying them 
in a bag; and glancing round once more in 
vain for customers, he went his way into the 


| sacristy. I followed his waddling figure with 


my eyes till the last lock of his long hair, 
which caught in the brocaded curtain, had 
been disentangled, and he disappeared. Then, 
as the active individual in rusty black, whom 
I have mentioned as so busy in the ceremony 


of the morning, seemed desirous of having 
|& few minutes’ conversation with me, I in- 
|dulged him. It was not difficult to perceive, 
|from the tenor of his discourse, that he was 


desirous of receiving some token of my 
esteem in small change. It cost little to 
gratify him; and then, as the church was 
quite deserted, we marched off together. 


LEGS. 


Ir has always struck me that a great 
void exists in popular physiology, from the 
comparative neglect with which it has treated 
the legs of mankind. Many and heavy folios 


‘have been written on the subject of the 


heart, the brain, the nerves, and the lungs.. 
Some men have thrown themselves on 
the kidneys with admirable spirit and per- 


| severance; avery large section of medical and 


physiological writers have devoted themselves 


|to the stomach with an ardour and erudition 


worthy of our sincerest admiration; while 


| others have attacked blood with a keen gusto. 


and relish that have been productive of the 
most gratifying results to the cause of science.. 
Sir Charles Bell wrote an elaborate and 
delightful treatise on The Hand. Still we 
are lamentably deficient in our knowledge 
of The Leg. Satisfied with the possession of 
that indispensable member, our pathologists. 
and physiologists seem to consider it as 
quite unworthy of attention; and, but for 
a few meagre treatises on the gout and 
on varicose veins, an occasional advertise- 
ment “To those with tender feet,” emanating 
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from some commercially-minded shoemaker, 
and the periodical recapitulation of the royal 
and noble cures of a great corn-cutter and his 
brother chiropodists, we might as well, for the 
mental attention we bestow upon our legs 
and feet, be so many Miss Biffins. 

Fashion, even, that ubiquitous and ca- 

ricious visitant of the human form divine, , 
oa looked coldly upon legs. While the shirt 
of man within the last few years has under- 
gone as many improvements, annotations, 
emendations, illustrations, and transforma- 
tions as the text of an Act of Parliament ; 
while the human shirt-collar has enjoyed a 
perfect Ovidian series of metamorphoses ; 
while each succeeding season has brought 
changes vast and radical into the constitution 
of ladies’ sleeves and men’s wristbands ;)| 
while the collars of coats and the flounces of | 
dresses have continually changed their shapes | 
like the chimera, and their colours like the 
cameleon; while the bonnet of beauty has | 
fallen from its cocked-up elevation on the | 
frontal bone to its accumbent position on the 
dorsal vertebra ; while even that conservative 
institution, the hat of man, has fluctuated | 
between the chimney-pot and the D’Orsay, | 
the wide-awake and the Jim-Crow, the 
Guerilla and the Kossuth, and now seems to 
lean somewhat towards the Turkish Fez; 
while all these multifarious transitions of the 
other parts of our garb have taken place, the 
coverings of the leg and the foot. have been 
untangible to the attacks of time, and fashion, 
and convenience. Shoe-strings have held | 
their own since the Birmingham buckle-| 
makers petitioned the Prince Regent against 
their introduction. The British Blucher has 
remained unchangeable for thirty-nine years ; 
the Wellington is the same boot that spurred 
Copenhagen’s sides o’er the field of Water- 
loo ; the tasselled Hessian, though it has seen 
its coeval pig-tail sink mto the limbo of 
oblivion, is yet worshipped in secret by devout | 
votaries ; abbreviated continuations of black 
silk, kerseymere, plush, corduroy, cord and 
leather, yet shine in the court, the diplo- 
matic service, the servants’ hall, the humting- 
field, and the charity-school. Prejudice has | 
tried to banish shorts, and Invention to 
improve upon stockings ; the whole results of 
centuries of trousers wearing (the ancient 
Gauls wore them: see Bracchze) have been in 
the ridiculous items of straps and stripes down 
the sides ; and, apparently despairing of the 
possibility of doing anything for legs in the 
improvement line, fashion has left legs alone. 
The world following, like an obedient 
slave as it is, upon fashion’s heels, has quite 
neglected and forgotten legs. Philosophy 
has turned the cold shoulder upon them ; and 
the dramatist has scouted them, and the 


‘he follows his team, 


| pack as if it were a pleasure. Le 





epic poet has disdained them. Legs have 
fallen to the province of mountebanks, 
tight-rope dancers, acrobats, and ballet girls. 
From neglect they have even fallen into 
opprobrium ; and we cannot find a baser 
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term for a swindling gambler than to ef 
him a “ Leg.” 

Yet only consider the immense importangs 
of legs! What should we be without them} 
Ask that infinitely poor and miserable pe 
a bedridden man. To be deprived of the | 
blessed faculty of locomotion at will—ngt | 
to possess that glorious privilege of riding | 
“Shanks’s mare,” or of taking the “ Marrow. 
bone stage ;” of bidding defiance to | 
coaches, carriages, cabs and railway trains ; of | 
feeling the firm earth beneath our tread ; of | 
footing it over the daisies, or strolling oygy | 
the velvetty sward, or climbing the hill, or | 


| descending the valley, or paddling thro 
|the brook : to be unable to take a walk, 


fact, is to be deprived of nine tithes of onr | 
pleasures here below, of half our capacity for 
enjoyment, of nearly all our faculty of oan 
vation. A man may learn with his legs very | 
nearly as much as he can with his eyes; and | 
he learns it more cheerfully, more genially, 
more naturally. It was a trae word spoken | 
in jest, that named the legs the understand. | 
ings. A great walker is nearly always a con- 
tented, happy, and philosophically observant 
man. The free use of his legs makes the pe 
postman satisfied with his twenty-five shil- 
lings a-week, reconciles the policeman to his 
weary night watch, solaces the sentinel on 


|his guard; makes the ploughboy whistle a 
t 


e milkmaid balances 
her pails merrily, and the pedlar carry his 
are & 
consolation in trouble, and the grand remover 
of spleen, care, and evil humours. The first | 
thing that a man does when he is im | 
mured in jail is to walk about (if so he 
be allowed) his prison yard. If you have 


| been angry with your brother, or if your | 


wife has vexed you, or your affairs are in 


| gloomy case, or your periodical hatred of the | 


world and those that are in it, come upon 
you, you cannot do better than “ walk it off” 
In infancy what intense interest is com | 
centrated upon legs! We watch the first | 
endeavours to walk of a little child with 
as much, if not more, interest and anxiety | 
than its first attempts to speak. We seem | 
to look upon articulation as upon one of | 
Nature’s spontaneous good gifts which | 
will come in its own good time; but 
teach the child the use of its legs, and # | 
watch over the — development of hi | 
paces—from the shaky ill-balanced toddle to 
the straight strong step—seem to require all 
our energies and caution and attention 
Heavens! what tortures mothers must el | 
dure, what heroic sacrifices they wi 
submit to, to avert the horrible possibility of | 
baby being bandy! However remiss scien¢é | 
and erudition may have been, the poorer | 
classes appreciate legs. They know of 
what infinite service those extremities 
be to the child—how absolutely indispen 
they will one day become, in conjunction 
the hands as bread-winners. They fondle and 
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admire their children’s legs; they recommend 
them passionately as objects for care and 

udence to the child-nurses who carry the 
Sohies. lt is only among this strongly feeling 
class, and not among the apathetic rich, that 
Ihave heard such a term applied to a child’s 
extremities as “ his blessed legs.” 

Consider of what huge 
legs are to high as well as low. Lord 
Viscount Protocol sitting down on the 
Treasury Bench, is but a mean little man 
with a broad-rimmed hat pulled over his 
eyes; but, “on his legs,” he is Cicero in 
eloquence, Demosthenes in delivery, Grattan 
in force of invective. The due management 
of the legs is the soul of military discipline : 
an army that did not keep step would be 
beaten by a Calmuck corporal. Legs carry 
the hod up ladders, with the mortar that 
cements the stones of our Victoria Tower. 
The ague use of our legs will remove us from 
within the deadly presence of the officer of 


importance 


| the Sheriff of Middlesex, munished with a 


warrant for our arrest, and will convey us 
swiftly out of his bailiwick—a process of 
evasion denominated “leg bail.” 

The leg is the most honoured part of the 
body. It opens the ball with queens; its 
foot treads the carpet of thrones ; without it 
Edward the Third could never have in- 
stituted the most honourable order of the 
garter. Do you think the Pope’s Legate 
is so called because he is legatus sent? 


| No! it is because of his legs clothed in his 


cardinal’s red stockings. What would Louis 
the Fourteenth have been without the 
padding on his legs and the high heels to his 
shoes? He would have been / petit Monar- 
que. What would monumental brasses and 
Templars’ tombs be without the crossed 
legs of the knights and barons? Could our 


| Coats, our vests, our continuations, have been 
| fashioned in all ages without the cross-legged 
| tailors ? The gravity of the Tark, the wisdom 
| of his beard, the splendour of his yataghan, 


the perfume of his chibouk and the aroma of 
his coffee, would be as naught without his 


| papouche-feeted legs folded under him on the 
_ cushioned divan. 


Passing from honour to dishonour, we 
must not forget that to punish a man’s legs 
and feet is the most dreadful infliction short 


of death in the East ; and to know the true! Eleusis and Ephesus and Memphis. 


value of legs you should be some miser- 
able bastinadoed Turkish or Egyptian wretch 


crawling on your stomach from the court of 


justice, where the Cadi has just ordered you 
five hundred blows of the bastinado on your 


feet. The human legs have it in their power | 


to confer the most grievous insult to human 
honour that is known. The hand can slap, 
the arm can strike, the head can butt, but it is 
the leg that directs the foot to confer the 
deadly kick ; and it is a retributory leg and 
foot that steps out the twelve paces when the 
kick is washed out in blood. The legs have 
it in their power to conduct us to the top- 


' 


most rounds of Ambition’s ladder ; to carry 
| us, at the head of the forlorn hope, into the 
|crumbling smoking breach ; with our legs we 
| trample on the carcasses of our enemies ; and 
scamper over obstacles, and run that race of 
fortune which for all our legs is not always to 
the swift ; with our huge legs we “ bestride 
the narrow world like a Colossus,” and make 
petty men creep under them. 

But, O! our legs often play us sorry 
tricks. Bad legs, wicked legs, untrast- 
worthy legs, they lead us to sorrow and 
shame, and danger and death. Ensign 
Whitefellow would have been as brave a 
young officer as ever waved a pair of colours, 
but for those pusillanimous legs of his, which 
ran away with him so shamefully at the siege 
of Ticonderago. It was Private Swabbins’s 
knavish legs that caused him toabscond from 
barracks with his regimental necessaries ; it 
was those same legs that took him to a 
marine-store shop im Back-lane, Chatham, 
where he sold said necessaries; and what 
but his legs enticed him to the beer-shop, 
where he spent his ill-gotten earnings? It 
was his legs that brought him to be 
tried by court-martial, and that conducted 
him to the military prison at Fortclarence. 
Those that have sinned by their legs 
suffer by the legs; as the shameful stocks, 
and the galleries of the French bagnes, and 
the manacled convicts of our dockyards, and 
the leg-chained street-sweepers of the Italian 
towns can testify. Those likewise, who 
abuse their legs by running about to strange 
ale-houses, and standing at gin-shop bars, 
first get unsteady on their legs, and then their 
legs slide away from under them, and forsake 
them utterly, and they fall into the shame of 
the gutter, and the ignominy of the mud. 
Badly-disposed legs carry otherwise virtuously 
minded men into gambling houses, broils and 
contentions ; they lead them in quarrels to 
interpose, by which they oft-times get an en- 
sanguined nose ; finally, dissipation must have 
legs, else how would it enable its votaries to 
“ran through” their property, and “ outran 
the constable ?” 

The times have been when the legs have 
not been deemed unworthy of performing 
sacerdotal functions. Many were the chore- 
graphic solemnities of the old ee 

e 
priests of Baal had sacerdotal orgies. The 
witches in Macbeth danced. The Fakirs of 
India leap, and the Dervishes of Stamboul 
whirl on the tips of their toes; and there 
are Hindoo fanatics who hope to go to 
heaven by standing, flamingo-wise, upon one 
leg. 

“How many and what magnificent fortunes 
have been made by nothing but legs? Clad 
in pink tights, those extremities have 
gathered millions of golden pieces from the 
opera stage. Say, ye Anatoles, ye Vestrises, 
ve Carlotta Grisis ; ye Taglionis married to 
Russian princes, ye Cerritos, ye Elsslers 
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and ye Duvernays, what would you have 
been without your legs? Say ye English 
and continental managers how often have 
you escaped bankruptcy through the legs of 
your figurantes and the judicious selection 
of ballets, otherwise “leg pieces.” Captain 
Barclay walked himself into a comfortable 
annuity ; and I understand that more than 
one professional pedestrian has realized a 
handsome competency by moving their legs 
a thousand miles in a thousand hours, in the 
presence of thousands of spectators at a 
shilling a head. 

Setting riches on one side, what numbers of 
industrious persons there are who earn their 
daily bread by their legs. At the very moment 
I write a company of acrobats are vaulting, 
leaping, tumbling, climbing, standing with 
their legs on each other’s heads beneath my 
window. At an adjoining exhibition hall, 
Professor Squadaccini, and his three talented 
sons, nightly tie their legs into knots, and 
raise them to a level with their shoulders for 
a living. Madame Saqui has supported her- 
self on her legs (on the tight-rope) since the 
days of the first French Revolution. Clowns, 
rope-dancers, tumblers, and mountebanks of 
every description, would starve were it not for 
their legs. Even the ragged little street Be- 
douin who tumbles cartwheels by the side of 
your cab as you come from the railway station ; 
the brown-faced, ragged, scarlet-jacketed 
varlet who follows the hounds with bare feet ; 
the Ethiopian Serenaders, who reverberate the 
tambourines on their knees, their shins, and 
the soles of their feet ; the little Highland- 
dressed children who dance on the scrap of 
carpet in the muddy street, all look to their 
legs, as an auxiliary, if not a means, of sub- 
sistence. Nay, the piteous cripple of Italian 
extraction, who sits in the truck beside the 
barre] organ upon which the other exile grinds 
melancholy tunes; the stunted jack-in-the 
water paddling about, without legs, in his 
little canoe; and the legless beggar on 
the little platform on rollers who pushes 
himself along by means of instruments, some- 
thing between dumb-bells and railway buffers, 
support themselves indefinitely by their legs ; 
for passers-by remember sympathisingly that 
they had legs once, and relieve their legless- 
ness with moneys. 

If the heart be the stronghold of vitality, 
the legs are the outposts of life. The legs die 
first. ‘The outposts are captured before the 
citadel is stormed. Mrs. Quickly put her hand 
upon poor dying Sir John Falstaff’s legs, and 
they were “as cold as a stone.” We speak of 
a man likely to die, that he will come out of 
the house “feet foremost.” We say of one 
that is dead, that he has “turned his toes up.” 
No one can mistake a dead man’s legs. Put 
them in fishermen’s boots, swathe them in 
fifty yards of sheeting, and you could not 
mistake them. Not many days since, at 
my dear old Dumbledowndeary, a man 
fell from the topmast of a Dutch vessel 
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in the river on to the deck. They brought 
him to the jetty in a boat, covering the body 
with a tarpaulin, while medical assistance 
was sent for. I can see now the cold, gloomy 
grey February day ; the knot of idlers on the 
jetty, a solitary gull rising from the marshes 
opposite with dull flapping wings and sway- 
ing fitfully in the rising tide beneath, the 
wounded man lying at full length in the 
| boat, and, standing on the thwarts over 
him, one of his messmates, a clumsy tallow. 
faced Dutchman, with a huge fur cap 
and earrings, who was wringing his honest 
tarry hands and crying out that he loved 
| him ; all the while the tears trickling down 
his face and pattering sharply, like com- 
/mencing rain, as they fell on the tarpaulin, 
But we needed not the verdict of the doctor, 
to know that the man in the boat was dead. 
None but a dead man could have had the 
legs, stark, stiff, awful, which we saw pro- 
truding from the tarpaulin as the boat rowed 
to shore. 

I am not at all a believer in “ graphiology,” 
and have never been tempted to send speci- 
mens of my hand-writing, accompanied bya 
certain number of postage stamps, to Pro- 
fessor Anybody. Neither do I hold by 
those theorists who assert that all bald-headed 
men ill-treat their wives; neither do I swear 
by those who believe that all red-headed 
people are hypocrites. But I am a believer 
in the idea that a man’s character can be 
tolerably well deciphered from his face ; and I 
would advise all physiognomists who are of 
my opinion, to extend their scrutiny from a 
person’s visage to his legs, The advantages 
to science would be incalculable. I have 
found it of prodigious service to me in m 
speculations upon the characters of mankin 
There are as infinite varieties of expression in 
legs as in faces, and I wait with impatience 
for the day when some learned man shall 
give to the world an elaborate commentary 
on all the legs he has met with: the long 
and the short, the thick and the thin, the 
bandy and the bow, the in-kneed and the 
out-toed. 

We are told that we can tell a man by 
the company he keeps; why not by the legs 
that take him into that company ? 


| 
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